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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE last ten days have been marked by an excitement in the 
City which has twice almost reached the proportions of a 
great panic. It had been for some time whispered about that 
the great house of Baring Brothers was in difficulties owing to 
a great lock-up of its capital, and on Saturday it was announced 
that it had been compelled to explain its position to the Bank 
of England, and ask for assistance on an unprecedented scale. 
It was liable, in one way or another, for twenty-one millions 
sterling, and though its resources exceeded this by nearly 
four millions, so much of them was locked up in Argentine 
and other stock only saleable at heavy loss, that unless 
aid could be afforded, it might be compelled to suspend 
payment. The Bank, after ascertaining the exact state 
of affairs, agreed to advance the capital necessary to meet 
all the mercantile acceptances of the firm as they matured, 
on condition that it received the assets of the firm as 
security, and was guaranteed against loss. The guarantee 
was given in the form of a subscription, by the Rothschilds 
and most of the other great houses and banks in the country, 
to the total extent of seventeen millions, and London was saved 
from a commercial catastrophe which would have been worse 
than that of 1866. It is rumoured that even the Treasury 
was alarmed at the far-reaching consequences of the possible 
disaster, and that the Bank was assured that in the event of 
need, the Bank Charter Act would be suspended. 


The announcement of the courageous action of the Bank 
of England and the great houses was expected to terminate 
the crisis, but it did not. The London banks are weak, large 
sums having been advanced to industrial undertakings and to 
the Stock Exchange; and in face of the tremendous fall in 
prices, especially in South American bonds, American rail- 
ways, English railways, South African shares, and Consols, 
there was a disposition to call back advances which might 
have brought many strong firms to the ground. This dis- 
position, however, was checked by the strength of the 
Bank of England, which met all applications readily, though 
at high rates; and yesterday there was less general alarm, and 
some rise in the general prices of securities. The danger is 
not over yet, however, for the effect of the shrinkage in values 
has not been fully felt on the Continent; and it is evident 
from the mass of sales that a great many firms must have 
been made hollow by their losses of capital, caused by forced 
sales of extremely depressed property. Much will depend, it 
is said, on the Argentine Government, which is doing its best 
to pay everybody, but which is loaded down with obliga- 
tions tmprudently guaranteed, and is compelled by the 
Price of gold to pay nearly two sovereigns for one. A com- 





| mittee has accordingly been formed of some of the greatest 


finance houses in London, Paris, and Berlin to compel the 
Republic, if possible, to reform its finance. 


The Government has definitively made up its mind to con- 
cede Free Education this Session. Mr. W. Long, Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, made this statement at 
Devizes on Thursday, making only the reserves that there 
must be a surplus, and that the introduction of the Bill must 
not be prevented by obstruction. There is little doubt of the 
first condition, and as to the second, even obstructionists, we 
suppose, wish their malignity to bring them profit. They will 
therefore hesitate to obstruct a scheme which will relieve every 
poor man’s family in the country, which has been sufficiently 


‘| discussed, and which, in the absence of obstruction, could be 


passed in three nights. 


Mr. Goschen made two admirable speeches at Dundee on the 
Friday and Saturday of last week. On Friday week, he showed 
that Mr. Gladstone had greatly overstated the case in relation to 
the Scotch Parliamentary vote in favour of Scotch Disestab- 
lishment. In 1886, indeed, 25 Scotch Radicals voted for 
Disestablishment, and 17 against it; but there were so many 
abstentions, that it was quite impossible to say that a majority 
of Scotch Members favoured Disestablishment. In 1888, 38 
Scotch Radicals voted for Disestablishment, and 20 against 
it; so that (as there are 72 Scotch Members) there was on that 
occasion an absolute majority of Scotch Members in favour 
of Disestablishment, though only an absolute majority of 2. 
Still, no one can say that in so voting they represented the 
feeling of their constituencies, as they had not been returned 
on the issue of Disestablishment; indeed, they were, we 
suppose, returned chiefly to vote for Irish Home-rule, Dis- 
establishment having been in 1886 quite a secondary question. 
Mr. Goschen pointed out that majorities are constantly given 
for one purpose and used for another. This is perfectly true. 
And that seems to us to render it very advisable that the con- 
stituencies of all the Three Kingdoms should have the power 
of voting separately on a single issue, which such machinery 
as the Swiss Referendum would enable them to do. We wish 
Mr. Goschen would consider the advisability of adopting the 
Swiss Referendum. We believe it would be found botha 
popular and a Conservative constitutional force. 


Mr. Goschen also made some important observations on the 
great loss to the House, and the great impulse to the policy of 
obstruction, caused by Mr. Gladstone’s necessary absence in 
most of the wearisome debates in which obstruction chiefly 


takes place. For instance, Mr. Gladstone, who denied that 
there is any real obstruction, had not been present when, the 
Government having proposed so much duty per gallon, it 
was proposed, solely for the sake of delay, to make it so much 
per hogshead or per pound; or if a sixpenny duty were pro- 
posed, some one proposed first to substitute 3d. for the 6d., and 
then to substitute 1d.; or when, before going into Committee, 
instruction after instruction was proposed, till the Speaker 
himself had to interfere, and to declare that such a series of 
instructions was an abuse of the rules of the House. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who spoke on the following day (last 
Saturday) to his constituents at Clifton, declared that Mr. 
Courtney, with all his ability, holds that the House when in 
Committee is not likely to support so strict an interpreta- 
tion of its rules as it allows the Speaker to enforce in the 
ordinary debates, and that this is one of the reasons of the 
greater difficulties which prevail in Committee; and Sir 
Michael also suggested that one reason why Members speak 
less frequently in the large Standing Committees than they 
do in the House, is that there is no organisation for fully re- 
porting the debates of the Standing Committees, while there 
is such an organisation for reporting the debates of the House. 
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If that be the reason for the greater obstructiveness shown in 
the debates of the House, we shall have to get the reporting for 
the House reduced (except for the leading speeches on both 
sides) to the minute scale of reporting observed for the debates 
in the Standing Committees. 


Whatever maybe the feeling of the Scotch electors generally 
on the subject of the Union, it is clear that the Universities 
of Scotland are heartily Unionist. On Saturday, Edinburgh 
elected Mr. Goschen Lord Rector by 1,378 votes over 805 given 
to Sir Charles Russell,—majority, 573, the largest majority 
ever gained. And in Glasgow University, Mr. Balfour was 
elected Lord Rector by a majority of 231 over Lord Aberdeen, 
Mr. Gladstone’s popular Viceroy of Ireland; and Mr. Balfour 
had not only a majority of the total vote, but he was elected 
in three of the four “nations” into which the University is 
divided. In the total poll, 948 votes were given for Mr. Balfour, 
against 717 for Lord Aberdeen. Indeed, without a majority 
of the “nations,” Mr. Balfour would not have been elected 
Lord Rector, as the election directly depends on the majority 
of the “nations,” and not on a majority in the total vote. It 
is clear enough that young Scotland, so far as it is educated, 
is Unionist, whatever old Scotland may be. We believe, how- 
ever, that amongst older Scotchmen of the same educated 
class, the majority against meddling with the Act of Union 
with Ireland would be considerably greater, and not less than 
it is among the young. It is the culture, not the class-feeling, 
which really weighs in the controversy. 


In his Saturday’s speech at Dundee, Mr, Goschen, who was 
introduced to the meeting as the new Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, replied to the taunts brought against the 
Government for not bringing in its promised Bill for local 
government in Ireland, by reminding Mr. Gladstone tbat, in 
the Queen’s Speech of 1881, he himself had promised a Bill 
for establishing county government in Ireland; and that, 
though he remained in office till 1885, he never gave effect 
to that promise. In fact, the present Government had re- 
deemed all the promises of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 
relation to those local bodies which had been redeemed at all, 
and the promise to Ireland would also be redeemed, though 
the solution of the land problem must necessarily take pre- 
cedence of it, since it is quite necessary to re-establish order 
on a firm basis before local government can be safely estab- 
lished. Mr. Goschen maintained, and, as we think, positively 
proved in this speech, that this Government, so far from 
having been “reactionary,” had done more for the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions than any Liberal Government 
of recent times. 


A heavy cloud has settled this week upon the Parnellite Party. 
It was the full belief of Mr. Parnell’s followers in England, and 
of some of them in Ireland, that the divorce suit instituted by 
Captain O’Shea against him would break down, possibly 
as completely as the charges against him in reference to the 
letters from Kilmainham. When the trial opened on Saturday, 
however, neither Mr. Parnell nor Mrs. O’Shea put in an appear- 
ance; the charge was, in fact, admitted ; and but that counter- 
charges had been made against Captain O’Shea of connivance, 
and of adultery with Mrs. O’Shea’s sister, there would have 
been no necessity for evidence. Evidence was, however, 
taken, and it was shown that, in spite of constant denials 
from both the accused, Captain O’Shea had been per- 
sistently deceived by his friend and his wife for six years, 
and that so far from Captain O’Shea conniving, he had 
challenged Mr. Parnell, and that Mr. Parnell had on one 
occasion only avoided a personal collision through a descent 
by a fire-escape from a window in Mrs. O’Shea’s house, after 
which he presented himself at the front door as a guest just 
arrived. The Judge and jury held the evidence to be complete 
—an opinion in which the public of all shades of opinion fully 
concur—and a verdict was returned condemning Mr. Parnell 
and Mrs. O’Shea, and exonerating the latter’s husband from 
all counter-charges. The Judge immediately granted a decree 
nisi, with costs. : 


This verdict may have serious political consequences. The 


Irish, who have no alternative leader to bring forward, are 
expressing themselves everywhere as determined to continue 
their confidence in Mr. Parnell, and the Catholic Bishops, 
who ought to condemn him, will probably declare him to be, 
as a Protestant, outside their jurisdiction. 


The political 





Re. 
Radicals in England take the same line, declaring, with 
fect truth, that it is ridiculous to vote for Home-rule and % 
refuse to Irishmen the right to elect their own future eae 
The whole Nonconformist section of the Liberals, howeve = 
fuse to subordinate their moral judgment to any political rial 
sity whatever, and insist through all their organs that ih 
Parnell must retire, a verdict in which they will be joined “2 
the Presbyterian Churches. If, therefore, Mr. Parnell refy 
to abandon his position, the effect in Parliament wil] be py 
siderable, and at the polls it may be very great indeed the 
religious Nonconformists, who hold more than the balance 2 
power, refusing to vote for a party which tolerates such 8 
leader. Mr. Parnell doubtless trusts greatly to the effect of 
time; but the Home-rule Party is now called by his name 
and at the Election, England and Scotland will be placarded 
with the charge of the Judge in the Divorce Court. 


The long and extremely wearisome trials at Tipperary 
under the Crimes Act ended on Wednesay, when the Magis. 
trates sentenced Mr. Dillon, Mr. William O’Brien, and Mr 
Patrick O’Brien to six months’ simple imprisonment, fon; 
other defendants also receiving from four to six months’. Mr. 
Humphreys, the parish priest, and the remaining defendants 
were acquitted. The trial was singularly careful, and the 
Magistrates almost weakly impartial; while the charge, which 
was one of conspiracy to induce tenants to refuse rents to 
Mr. Smith-Barry, because he had assisted another landlord, 
Mr. Ponsonby, was proved by a mass of evidence which the 
London papers have scarcely attempted to report. The 
defendants have now an opportunity to appeal; but their 
chance, except upon some legal question, is so small, that they 
will probably prefer to enjoy the popularity secured to them 
by the sentence. Of course, according to the new usage, the 
case will be retried as far as possible within the House of 
Commons. Mr. Patrick O’Brien must rather envy the fate 
of his less determined comrades, who are receiving banquets 
all over the United States, and hoping for a general amnesty. 








Lord Hartington spoke at Grimsby on Tuesday, and 
explained that he had never said that he should be willing to 
concede Home-rule for Scotland any more than for Ireland, 
since he thought it altogether a retrograde and mischievous 
step; but only this, that if, contrary to his own advice and his 
own vote, they should ever be compelled by any eager desire of 
Scotland for Home-rule (in the existence of which at present 
he evidently did not at all believe) to concede Home-rule to 
Scotland, he should not have any of the kind of fear of its 
mischievous effects which he entertains, and necessarily enter- 
tains, in the case of Ireland. With regard to Ireland’s 
acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s limited measure in 1886, he 
admitted that Mr. Parnell had expressed his belief that “so 
far as itis possible for a nation to accept a measure cheerfully, 
fully, gladly, and without reservation, as a final settlement, 
the Irish people had accepted the measure ;” but Lord Harting- 
ton also showed that Mr. Parnell himself had disclaimed any 
right to dictate to the Irish nation what its destiny should be, 
and that other speakers had gone the full length of saying that 
Ireland would not be ruled by strangers at all,—Englishmen, 
of course, being the strangers alluded to. Lord Hartington 
admitted that what Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell now de- 
mand is not in any sense independence for Ireland, but he 
declined altogether to admit this in relation to the demands 
of the Irish-American party, to whom the Irish leaders are 
now going, hat in hand, for subscriptions, and to whom they 
look in a great measure for the policy they pursue. 


With regard to obstruction, Lord Hartington intimated his 
opinion that some of the Members who take up most of the 
time of the House might be reduced to silence by a rule 
which would finally close their mouths after they had incurred 
the displeasure of the House for their waste of time. There 
would, of course, be no difficulty in making such a rule; the 
difficulty would be in applying it without losing the support 
of those Members who had not been present at the time when 
the offence imputed to the obstructionist was committed. 
Mr. Goschen showed, in the speech we have above referred to, 
how little Mr. Gladstone really sees of the obstruction which 
he denies; and the same applies to the great majority of the 
private Members. Yet it would be impossible to carry the 
House with the Government in silencing an inveterate ob- 
structionist if it had not been for the most part a witness of 
the acts of obstruction visited with this condign punishment. 
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Mr. Balfour made a great speech at Southport on Wed- 

sday and laid down general principles on which he thought 
” ‘eos be possible for electors who do not know how to 
i eet the details of the charges brought against the Trish 
psi areola to guide themselves in crediting or discrediting 
the truth of these charges. In the first place, in relation to 
the charges brought against the Government of the cruelty 
and tyranny of the Irish Constabulary, he asked whether like 
charges had not always been brought after every collision 
between police and people under any Government whatever, 
British or foreign. Had not precisely the same charges been 
brought against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Government, against 


Lord Salisbury’s British Government during the Trafalgar 


Square riots, and against every European Government that 
had been compelled to interfere with a popular demonstra- 
tion? Necessarily the police catch hold of people who are 
more or less concerned in the excitement, and often those 
who are less rather than more concerned in it are the ones to 
be caught. But this is a necessary and universal incident of 
all collisions between the police and the people, and it is 
absurd to accept them as showing any special abuses on the 
part of the Irish Constabulary. In fact, if it were the ad- 
ministration of the Crimes Act which interferes with the 
liberty of the Irish people, how is it that about a million of 
people in the North of Ireland regard that Act, not as inter- 
fering with their liberties, but as securing them their liberties ? 


As to the imputed attack of the Government on the right 
of Irishmen to combine, Mr. Balfour asked if it were likely 
that the party which has done most for the English workmen’s 
right to combine would attack the Irish tenant-farmers’ right 
to combine. As a matter of fact, the “Plan of Campaign” 
in Ireland, which is not an assertion of the right to com- 
bine, but of the right to break deliberately even fair and 
reasonable contracts already made, had been started chiefly 
on estates where there was no over-renting, and where 
the tenants and their landlord had previously been on 
the best of terms; and had been started not by the tenants 
themselves, but by politicians who wished to force the 
tenants to do what the tenants themselves had no wish to do. 


On Thursday, a number of speeches were made, one by 
Mr. John Morley at Sheffield, in which he discussed State 
intervention between capital and labour, and told Mr. Balfour 
that a Parliament on College Green is the only effective tonic 
which can restore manliness to the Irish character; one 
by Mr. Healy at Dublin, in which he gave in his adhesion 
to Mr. Parnell as leader, and said the Irish people were not 
inclined “to take the cork out of the soda-water bottle just in 
order to see it fizz;” and one by Sir Henry James at Airdrie, in 
the Falkirk district, in which he insisted very powerfully that, 
while the Gladstonians assert that they are going to safe- 
guard the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, they mean 
nothing but that they are going to maintain an abstract right, 
which can hardly be asserted practically except under the 
most exceptional circumstances, to interfere with what they 
take credit for empowering Irishmen to do in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred for themselves. In one word, if they 
keep their promise, they assert no real supremacy, and they 
certainly do intend to keep their promise to the Irish, and to 
put off the English, who insist on Parliamentary supremacy 
at Westminster, with a vain show. 


General Booth, the dictator of the Salvation Army, will, 
it is believed, be enabled to start his plan for the redemption 
of the London residuum. In two meetings held in London 
this week, he informed his audiences that he had received 
£43,000, and that more money was.coming in. He intends, 
therefore, to make a beginning by purchasing an estate in the 
country upon which to place men and women gathered in by 
the officers of the “Army.” They will take the very worst: 
thieves and harlots if they can get them, and make them work, 
and afterwards ship them to a colony where he had already 
been offered a million of acres of land. He hopes for assistance 
from Government in the shape of ships, and of a law per- 
mitting Poor-Law Guardians, when his scheme is successful, 
to farm out their poor to him; but otherwise he seeks no 
official aid or control. He and the officers of the Sulva- 
tion Army will do the work, and as to the money, all 
that is given—and he thinks it ought to be much more— 
will be paid into a Chancery Trust Fund, with himself as sole 





trustee. General Booth, it is clear, does not intend to resign 
his “ personal power” over this experiment, and he is quite 
right. He .has succeeded, so far as he has succeeded, by 
utilising the desire of most men to obey, and to subject him- 
self to any committee would be to destroy his usefulness. 
We have pointed out elsewhere what we believe to be the 
weak place in his scheme, but we wish him every success in a 
generous and practical, if utopian, experiment. 


The German world is perfectly wild over Dr. Koch’s dis- 
covery for the cure of consumption, and doctors and patients 
are hurrying to Berlin from every part of Europe, and 
even from America. He has published an account of his 
method, which is, briefly, to inject into the human subject 
minute doses of lymph obtained by inoculating guinea-pigs 
with tubercle, and has received and rejected a large offer 
from a Bourse Company for the monopoly of his remedy. He 
appears to be a little embarrassed by the sudden and bewilder- 
ing faith reposed in his ability, and is careful to explain that 
he cannot cure cases that are far gone, that he proposes to 
treat only incipient phthisis, and that he has only as yet 
been successful in curing lupus. Even about this there 
is as yet no certainty, doctors who observe the operations 
questioning whether as yet it is proved that the disappear- 
ance of the external signs of disease is more than temporary. 
The Professor himself is not half so triumphant or ecstatic 
as his disciples, and for the present has relieved himself of 
pressure by declaring that he has no more lymph, and that 
the supply of guinea-pigs runs short. It is probable that 
rabbits would do as well, and of them there is no end. 


The Nihilists are believed to have killed another Chief 
of Police, General Michael Seliverskoff having on Wed- 
nesday been found murdered in his rooms in Paris. He 
was head of the Secret Police in 1878, and was noted 
for severity so -extreme that Alexander II. rejected his 
plan for crushing the Nihilists, and he resigned in dudgeon. 
He has since been cloth-contractor to the Russian Army, 
and, it is suspected, head of the Russian police in Paris. It 
has been suggested that he was an object of private vengeance ; 
but he had always dreaded assassination, and the French 
police evidently believe that he was killed by a Nihilist named 
Padlewski, who followed him from St. Petersburg to Paris, 
and obtained admission to his room as bearer of a letter of 
invitation. He was, when found, sitting in his chair with 
a bullet in his brain, fired from a revolver so small that 
its sound did not penetrate through the doors of the room. 
Nothing was taken either from his pockets or his desk, though 
in both there was much money, the latter, indeed, containing 
£1,000. The murder will, of course, produce the usual con- 
sequences,—more severity in the government of Russia, and a 
diminished chance of any reform. 


The Americans are expecting another and a serious Indian 
War. The Indian Department, or rather its agents, have for 
years past treated the Indians infamously, driving them into 
reservations too small for hunting tribes, allowing white men 
to annex farms in those reservations, and permitting con- 
tractors to embezzle the blankets, guns, and even food 
promised to the Indians under various treaties of submission. 
The exasperated savages listen, therefore, readily to preachers 
who tell them to resist, and are now full of the idea that a 
messenger specially commissioned from on high is about 
to appear in North Dakota, and lead them to a general 
massacre of the whites, which will be followed by the 
restoration of their own former sovereignty in America. One 
tribe of the region has in consequence formally renounced 
Christianity, many have given up cultivation, and all are 
believed to be ready forasanguinary war. As the Siouxalone, 
who are the centre of the movement, number 33,000, and the 
total number of Indians in the Union exceeds 300,000, the 
insurrection may be attended with much bloodshed, though 
there is, of course, no prospect of the Indians even temporarily 
asserting their independence. They will be hemmed in by the 
troops and converging masses of volunteers, defeated, dis- 
armed, and left on narrowed reservations to starve or work, 
like Americans, at their own discretion. The white men, in 
truth, do not wish them to continue in existence. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 94} to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. PARNELL’S POSITION. 


HE result of the divorce suit in which Mr. Parnell 
has been the co-respondent, will very justly diminish 

the kind of popularity which he has gained in certain 
quarters as a political representative of the principles of 
purity and justice. For private indifference to these 
principles is not really consistent with public devotion to 
them, and it would be childish to suppose that the man 
who has acted as he has acted, who has deceived the man 
who regarded him as a friend, and has dragged down the 
woman whom he loved, would be at all more scrupulous in 
public life than he himself gave himself out to be when he 
declared on a celebrated occasion that it was very possible 
that his purpose had been to mislead the House of 
Commons. Those who supposed that in that cynical boast 
Mr. Parnell was doing himself injustice, as some men love 
to do themselves injustice, will hardly doubt any longer 
that he is what we all now know that he really assumes to be, 
—a worldly man who acts upon worldly principles, though 
he may none the less entertain as genuine an attachment 
to a public cause as he entertains for a private person, 
notwithstanding that he does not hesitate to sully either the 
one or the other by his unscrupulousness as to the methods 
which he chooses for gratifying his own feelings. Still, 
though it would be difficult not to believe that the public 
estimate of Mr. Parnell as a man, and therefore also as a 
politician, must be greatly changed wherever he was for- 
merly regarded with anything like reverence or hero- 
worship,—and to many Irish electors he has no doubt 
seemed a hero,—it does not in the least follow that Irish- 
men will not continue to treat him as the head of the 
Home-rule Party, and as the one politician whom they 
can best trust, just as it would not follow that if Englishmen 
nearly a century ago had known Nelson’s private character, 
they would have trusted him at all less as a commander 
whose patriotism and whose genius alike fitted him to fight 
the naval battles of England. It is true that there is a 
closer connection between political and personal trust- 
worthiness, than there is between military or naval and 
personal trustworthiness; but in what degree that close- 
ness of connection shall or shall not be felt, must 
be left to the people themselves to decide; and we 
are disposed to doubt whether the Irish people will 
be very greatly affected by what they hear of Mr. 
Parnell’s private life, unless it be perhaps by the one cir- 
cumstance which placed him in a ludicrous, not to say con- 
temptible, position. They have so accustomed themselves 
to distinguish broadly between the politics and the religious 
faith of their leaders, that it is not at all improbable that 
they will draw the same wide distinction between their 
politics and their morality. What, they will ask, does it 
matter to us whether Mr. Parnell is a good man in private 
life, so long as he does the best he can for Ireland, and 
judges better than any other man what he can screw out of 
the British Government? Has he not identified himself with 
our cause and our sufferings as no other leader has identified 
himself since the time of O’Connell? Such are the ques- 
tions which we expect most Irishmen to ask themselves, 
and for the most part we expect them to answer them, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the resolve not to let the 
unpleasant light which the recent divorce suit has shed 
upon his character diminish their loyalty to him as a 
political leader. Nor can we say with any sincere con- 
viction that we should think them wrong, so long as they 
see no other leader more competent to represent their views, 
and more worthy of that general trust which depends 
partly on the character of intellectual qualities, partly 
on social position, and partly on the evidence of complete 
indifference to anything like corrupt influence. We hold 
that Mr. Parnell, by introducing the practice of boycotting 
into Ireland, has done his country the greatest wrong that 
has been inflicted during the present century; but then, 
where is the leader who, while taking up the same cause, 
has set his face against those anti-social practices which 
have lowered the whole character of Irish life? The 
Home-rule Party have, to tell the truth, no great choice 
of leaders. Mr. Dillon is even more violent than 
Mr. Parnell, and has nothing like the same coolness of 
judgment. Unless the Home-rule cause is to be allowed 


to collapse altogether in Ireland at the very moment when 
Mr. Gladstone hopes to carry it to victory, there must be 








— leader of the Irish Party, and where is 
who can inspire more trust than Mr. Pa: 

he is proved to be a man who can titey ; tient 
gravely injure the person to whom he is most devoted : be 
that only shows that the Irish Home-rulers have not ; “i 
leader who is worthy of much trust; it does not ths . 
human nature being the complex thing it is, that M. 
Parnell is not the leader who is, on the whole, as sidiedidh i 
devoted to the cause he has adopted as any other Irish 
man in the same ranks, and much more capable of carryi . 
it forward totriumph. Mr. Parnell’s conduct may be, pro 
bably will be, a reason with many Irishmen for withdrawin “ 
from him anything like personal regard ; but we souk 
see that it is any sufficient reason for deposing him from a 
place which there is no other person at all well qualified 
to fill. Political leadership is a rather special gift. You 
may have a thoroughly good man who is no more com. 
petent for it than he is for commanding an army; and you 
may have a man who is by no means good with all the 
other qualities of a leader, and with at least’ as disinterested, 
a feeling for the cause he represents as it is possible to secure 
among men who are in the main worldly, and whose 
worldliness qualifies them to discern the selfish elements in 
other men. 

We do not then, on the whole, anticipate that the result 
of the divorce suit will shake Irish loyalty to Mr. Parnell. 
We do not even think that the Irish Bishops will throw 
him over, though they will no doubt be discomposed by 
having to support a leader of thischaracter. To have been 
compelled to minimise the sins of intimidation and breach 
of contract, was bad enough; but to be saddled besides 
with a political leader who has shown his indifference 
to the one virtue which has always been held sacred 
in Ireland, will be harder still. Doubtless they will 
take it as one of the evil consequences of Mr. Parnell’s 
Protestantism or scepticism, or whatever they choose 
to impute to him in respect of his religious belief or 
his want of religious belief. It is most unfair to do so, 
considering that in matters of this kind, morality fares 
quite as badly in Catholic countries (Ireland excepted) as 
in countries which are not Catholic, and on an average 
worse than in England. But we do not doubt that this 
view will be actually taken by many of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, however uncomfortable they may feel in taking 
it. If they were to throw over Mr. Parnell, they could 
hardly accept Mr. Dillon,—who has identified himself still 
more emphatically than Mr. Parnell with the breaches of 
the moral law which the Pope’s Rescript has condemned,— 
in Mr. Parnell’s place. But though it will hardly induce 
them to depose Mr. Parnell, it cannot but greatly cool their 
zeal for him, and diffuse a general sense of depression 
amongst the Home-rulers. 

But the most important consequence of Mr. Parnell’s 
misconduct will be felt among the English Gladstonians. 
There undoubtedly the damping effect of the exposure of 
the Irish leader’s character will be very serious. The 
enthusiasm of the Gladstonians has always been more or 
less dependent on the personal earnestness and high moral 
calibre of Mr. Gladstone’s own character. To have their 
great leader weighted by his close alliance with one of 
whom it is simply impossible to assert that he cares seriously 
about morality at all, will be pain and grief to those most 
effective of all the Gladstonian standard-bearers who dilate 
most upon the moral greatness of their chief. The Dissenters 
especially will be struck dumb by the necessity of praising 
a party of which Mr. Parnell is the leader, and though 
they will not abandon the policy, they will probably find 
their zeal for that policy very much damped. If there 
were any one else who could fill Mr. Parnell’s place witb 
even tolerable force and dignity, undoubtedly the Glad- 
stonians would move heaven and earth to replace him. 
But as, so far as we can see, to replace him successfully 
will be impossible, we believe that, in England at least, 
the Home-rule cause will be found to have received a very 
considerable blow, the mischievous effects of which it will 
take all Mr. Gladstone’s zeal and all his loftiness of 
character to undo. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CITY. 


‘ie Bank of England has displayed sense and spirit 

this week, though also it may have displayed audacity. 
As we understand the many accounts published, the great 
house of Baring Brothers, which throughout this century 
has been at least the second commercial firm in the 
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_-vide its history in Vincent Nolte’s “ Fifty Years 
hago Hemispheres,” the proof-sheets of which the 
first Lord Ashburton corrected—though not only sol- 
vent, but rich, had fallen into the snare which sooner 
or later tempts all such houses, and almost all great 
banks. It had advanced enormous sums, chiefly to 
South American Governments and great industrial under- 
takings, on the security of bonds which the public 
were expected to buy, and as a rule did buy, at an 
advance. Such business is perfectly legitimate and 
exceedingly profitable, but carries with it the serious 
risk that if any occurrence temporarily discredits those 
bonds, the financing house may find itself in the position 
of a landlord who owns half a county, but, from some 
defect in title, cannot raise £10,000 in a hurry. It is 
loaded, as the habitués of the City phrase it, with a vast 
“lock-up.” The accident in this insiance occurred in the 
shape of an insurrection against the Argentine Govern- 
ment, since which time all South American securities have 
been falling; American railway securities fell heavily, 
though inde ndently, at the same time; there was 
a general tightness in the money market caused by wild 
speculation of all kinds, and the great house found that 
it could not raise without help from the Bank the immense 
sums in cash it required to meet its daily accruing obliga- 
tions. It had the money in bonds and properties; but to 
sell those bonds in masses would have forced down prices 
ruinously, and it accordingly applied for aid. The trans- 
action occurs every day, the only thing which made it 
notable being the gigantic scale of Barings’ business, and, 
as we judge by the result, the validity of the security they 
could offer. The scale, however, of the request, though a 
reason for hesitation on the part of Directors, who 
after all are trustees, was also a reason for acceding 
to it. “ Barings’” has been an institution rather than 
a house of business; its transactions have affected 
the whole world; and its suspension even for a month 
would have temporarily destroyed public confidence in the 
credit of the soundest firms. There would have been a 
furious panic ; a rush on the banks for deposit-money ; a 
shower of drafts on the Bank of England, which never 
retains the enormous stock of bullion the Bank of France 
thinks necessary; huge failures, and all the misery and 
destruction of property which marked 1866—the year of 
the “ Black Friday ”—aggravated by the fact that many 
of the usual holders of great sums of money have of 
late been “underwriting” great industrial enterprises, 
—that is, in practice, have lent money on profits which, 
however certain, are still in the future. London might 
have been within measurable distance of a state of barter. 
It is the first duty of the Bank of England to prevent 
a crash of that sort, if it can do it without danger to 
its shareholders, and in this instance the danger was 
almost inappreciable. The great moneyed houses and 
the great banks felt the seriousness of the situation, 
as much as the Bank of England, and, indeed, the 
Treasury itself did, and they guaranteed the Bank, in sums 
said on Friday to reach the amazing total of seventeen 
millions sterling. The great house was saved, and a 
terrible catastrophe, almost as bad for business as a 
revolution, was successfully averted. There will be 
plenty of discussion yet in Parliament, where men can 
speak freely, as to the wisdom of the course adopted, and 
as to the policy of ever allowing a national institution to 
assist individual firms, however broad their base; but in- 
termediately the broad facts speak for themselves. The 
greatest, richest, and soberest firms in England think the 
Bank entirely right, and think it so strongly, that they 
stake their own money in heaps upon the wisdom of its 
course. If the evidence of experts is ever worth having, 
it is in intricate financial affairs, and in this instance the 
evidence of experts is unanimous, and is, at all events, so far 
sincere that they stake upon it their own capital and credit. 

A great catastrophe has been averted by great measures, 
and the proceedings of the week redound to the credit of 
the City ; but we must also add that the catastrophe ought 
never to have been possible. It is ridiculous for outsiders 
to criticise the management of a house like the one 
endangered, which they can by no possibility understand 
without information not in their possession ; but there are 
some general considerations on which even the public are 
competent to fcrm opinions. Modern business, and 


especially modern financing business on the large scale, is 
getting to be dangerous business. We pointed out last week 


how enormously the risks of speculation, or of any transac- 
tion in which profit depends on the price obtained for bonds, 
were being increased by the internationalisation of finance, 
which makes it necessary to calculate probabilities too 
numerous for anybody to obtain the necessary knowledge. 
Nowadays the price of American railway bonds, say, may 
depend, and depend for a short time seriously, upon the 
price of South African diamond shares—the holder of 
the latter selling the former in masses, in order not to let 
go of his hopes—and nobody who takes pay in bonds can 
ever be absolutely safe. We also pointed out the 
uncertainty produced by the gigantic scale on which 
mammoth millionaires now operate, and the plain im- 
possibility of discovering what some of them are at,— 
whether, that is, it is calculation, or whim, or the excite- 
ment of a battle which induces them to run up or run 
down prices in such a bewildering way. We have also 
pointed out repeatedly that there is a limit on safe transae- 
tions produced merely by the limitation on ordinary 
brain-power, a transaction being possible to a Napoleon 
of finance which is impossible to a mere Junot or 
Massena. Napoleons never transmit their genius, and 
when operations rise to a certain scale, no house of 
long standing can be sure that it possesses the necessary 
brain-power for their safe and successful management. 
Their managers may be, and, we suspect, very often are, 
just in the position of many Generals who can manceuvre 
thirty thousand men admirably well, but can no more 
direct an army of a quarter of a million than they can play 
the part of Providence to a planet. People are not the 
same in great matters as in small, have not the same judg- 
ment, the same nerve, or, above all, the same ability to 
select the multiplicity of agents whom in all vast 
transactions they must trust. These are all sources 
of error in modern business; and there is another yet. 
We very much doubt whether men, whatever their 
experience, do deal with millions as they deal with 
thousands or even hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
They ought to be much more careful of the bigger sums ; 
but, so far as we have been able to observe, they are much 
less so. Lord Beaconsfield, a most acute observer of men, 
noticed this as a habitual trait in the conduct of the rich ; 
and you may constantly see the same thing in Parliament, 
where it is much easier to get a new vote for five 
millions than a new vote for £50,000, the great sum 
for the great end not really making the impact on 
men’s minds which the lesser sum for the lesser end 
instantly does. We suspect it is the same in the City, and 
that the great affair causes less thought in the great mer- 
chant than the smaller one ; in fact, that he hardly applies 
thought to it at all, but sees the great profit, and works 
by rules open to all men, instead of his own special power 
and knowledge. He is certainly more tempted by the profit ; 
certainly less able to judge, if he is offering bonds, what 
the public will see in them; and most certainly less 
willing to face a loss which merely from its scale, and 
not from its proportion So his means, he is sure to think 
unendurably heavy. He is, in fact, at once a feebler and 
a@ more audacious man, and runs risks which, were the 
scale but smaller, he would instantly perceive. Shrewd 
promoters know this well, and constantly swell the amount 
of the capital they propose to employ merely because they 
know that a demand for a penny will be scrutinised 
through a microscope, and a demand for a pound only 
with ordinary eyes. Large figures tempt large dealers to 
encounter large risks ; and in some instances—we think that 
of the Buenos Ayres Waterworks was one—altogether blind 
their usually accurate insight. The Barings, to be in their 
present position, must have dealt on too large a scale, and 
such dealing is, and will always remain, the temptation and 
the danger of such firms. They are insurance offices which 
never distribute the risks of their insurances. 





MR. BALFOUR’S FEELING FOR IRELAND. 
W E suppose it is impossible to convince the Glad- 

stonian electors that the heart of the Unionist 
Party, so far from being anti-Irish, is very genuinely set 
upon promoting the happiness, peace, and prosperity of 
Ireland. Whether, however, they believe it or not, that is, 
we venture to affirm, as true of the Unionist leaders, as 


true of Lord Salisbury, of Mr. Goschen, of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of Mr. W. H. Smith, of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 





and last, but most of all, of Mr. Balfour, as it is of Mr. 
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Gladstone, of Lord Spencer,.of Mr. John Morley, of Sir 
G. Trevelyan, or Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. The difference 
we believe to be merely this, that while the leading Glad- 
stonians have set their heart on giving Ireland political 
independence first, and physical and social prosperity after- 
wards, the leading Unionists have set their heart on giving 
Ireland physical and social prosperity first, and such 
amount (and no more) of political independence after- 
wards as may be perfectly consistent with the political 
unity and prosperity of the United Kingdom. It is, 
of course, open to either party to contend that their 
wish for Ireland is more truly in keeping with the 
wish of disinterested Irish patriots than the wish of their 
opponents, and into that question, as it revives the 
whole of the old, old controversy, we have no intention at 
present of entering. But we do heartily desire that the 
~‘ balancing electors,” as Mr. Goschen calls them, should 
take the pains to consider carefully for themselves which 
of the two parties really seems to care the most heartily, 
without prejudging the particular course to be taken, for 
the welfare of the Irish people. We are far from saying 
that both parties do not share the same earnest wish to 
serve Ireland. We believe that, on the whole, they do. 
But we are perfectly sure that the Gladstonians have not 
got any monopoly of that wish, even if they indulge it as 
heartily and as impartially as the Unionists. The anti- 
Irish feeling imputed to the Unionist Party is a pure and 
wild myth, except so far as it expresses disgust at the 
methods recently adopted by the Parnellite Party,—at 
the obstructionist manceuvres in the first place which have 
paralysed the British Parliament, and at the very per- 
severing attempts to render the steady government of Ire- 
land impossible, which have been the boast of the Parnellite 
Party in the second place. Unionists are not in the least 
anti-Irish in any sense which means that they cannot 
fully appreciate Irish genius, Irish wit, Irish humour, Irish 
industry, and Irish sufferings, as well as Irish tenacity of 
purpose. We recognise to the full the debt which England 
owes to the Irish element in the national character. We 
believe that, without Ireland, we might lose as much as 
France would lose by the loss of the Alsatian element 
in the French character. We dread the loss for ourselves 
that would result from the substitution of a looser and 
more ambiguous tie for the present Union, at least 
as much as we dread the loss for Ireland. But we 
dread it honestly for both. We believe that England 
would lose greatly by losing Ireland, though it might be 
some time before we realised our loss. And we believe 
that Ireland would lose still more in losing England, and 
that Irish stability and prosperity could never again 
recover the calamity which Separation would bring, even if 
for a time an only partial separation did stimulate Irish 
hopefulness and Irish ambition. 

Let us test the true feeling of the Unionists on the 
subject of Irish prospects by Mr. Balfour’s remarkable 
speech at Liverpool on Tuesday last. Who can read that 
speech with a calm desire to get at Mr. Balfour’s real 
feeling to Ireland, without seeing that this Irish Secretary, 
who is called by all the opprobrious names which Irish 
ingenuity can invent, is actuated by a very profound, not 
to say a very passionate, desire to bring substantial and 
permanent relief to Irish sufferings, and by a most 
ardent pity for Irish misery. To read Mr. Balfour’s 
account of the almost tragic contrast between Irish 
squalor on the Donegal coast and the extreme grandeur 
of the scenery into which you emerge from the wretched 
villages in which the poor peasantry just contrive, in 
favourable times, to pick up enough by the accumula- 
tion of various scraps of different kinds of labour to keep 
soul and body together; to note the careful study he 
had made of the hand-to-mouth character of the Irish 
agriculture, the devices of summer emigration in one dis- 
trict, of children’s labour in another, of women’s needlework 
in a third, of hand-to-mouth fisheries still more inadequate 
to their purpose than even the hand-to-mouth agricul- 
ture in a fourth; to note the clear conviction he had 
arrived at, that what is wanted is not so much occasional 
help in regularly recurring seasons of scarcity, as trans- 
formed habits of labour which will enable the Irish 
peasant to do one thing thoroughly well, instead of a 
good many things imperfectly, so as to lay by in seasons 
of plenty for the seasons of comparative want, and to earn 
more even in those seasons of comparative want than they 
now earn in seasons of what they call prosperity,—to 





—— 


read, we say, Mr. Balfour’s study of all these iti 

of Irish life on the Western Coast, is to be mei 
unless the conviction is positively and wilfully resisted, 
that his heart is as full as it is possible for it to 
be of genuine enthusiasm for the amelioration of the 
whole character of Irish life in those districts, and its 
restoration to the higher type which it assumes in the 
less poverty-stricken regions of the island. What 
Mr. Balfour said on the subject showed not only 
his pity for those who habitually live in these narrow 
straits between starvation and penury, but his cordial 
respect for the higher qualities displayed by the Irish. 
men who have to deal with these severe trials. The tone 
in which he spoke of the priests and peasants with 
whom he conversed, of their complete political inde. 
pendence of tone, and yet the frank cordiality they showed 
in giving him all the insight they could into the best means 
of improving the condition of their district, sufficiently 
proved that it was not in the spirit of mere patronage that 
he went there, but that he saw all that was manly and 
brave and self-denying in the Irish life he was studying, 
as well as all that was sad and miserable and distressing. 
He was not thinking merely of how to tide the poor people 
over a time of great difficulty, but how to prevent these 
periods of calamity, and almost of catastrophe, from 
recurring. He saw what was most hopeful in the Irish 
character, as well as what was least hopeful. He saw that 
if they could be got to take more pride in their work, and 
to concentrate their energies more completely on one kind 
of work, instead of merely endeavouring to keep hunger 
at bay; to farm well, instead of to farm with the least 
possible expenditure of capital ; to fish well, with all the 
proper appliances, instead of merely to use wretched boats 
and wretched tackle to pick up a miserable pittance in fair 
weather,—in fact, to make of fishing or farming a true 
art, instead of a mere method of keeping the wolf from the 
door, the Irish even of these pcorest districts of Ireland 
might become quite a different race. But, of course, as 
Mr. Balfour sees, pride in an art cannot be implanted in a 
day, or a month, or a year, even if, as Mr. Morley so 
passionately desires, a Parliament on College Green were 
thrown in to stimulate their pride. The habits of life 
must be gradually changed; a certain professional training 
must be gone through, and a certain emulation in pro- 
fessional feeling must be inspired, before the habits of life 
can be so changed. Still, our point is now, that Mr. 
Balfour’s speech shows thorough sympathy with the Irish 
people in these respects, not mere pity for them. No one, 
we think, can read his speech in an impartial spirit and not 
feel deeply convinced, that though there cannot be in the 
Unionist statesmen any indifference to the welfare of the 
United Kingdom as a whole, or any disposition to fix the 
mind exclusively on Ireland, as so many of the Home-rulers 
appear to do, there is in them, and in the most representa- 
tive of them, a zeal for the permanent good of Ireland 
which is not surpassed by Mr. Gladstone himself, and is 
not even approached amongst the ordinary rank and file 


of the Parnellite tail. 
W? have written so strongly on the moral impossi- 
bility of the hideous crime of which the late Mr. 
Jameson stands accused, that we think it necessary to 
mention prominently the new evidence which has appeared 
since our last issue. This consists, first of all, in a 
statement by Saleh ben Osman, a Zanzibari Mussulman 
in the service of Mr. Stanley; and secondly, in a defensive 
letter written by Mr. Jameson himself to the Emin Relief 
Committee to explain his conduct. The testimony of the 
Zanzibari is as follows :— 


“Mr. Jameson was visiting Stanley Falls for the purpose of 
urging Tippoo Tib to provide the carriers which he had promised 
Mr. Stanley. When passing through a small village, Mr. Jame- 
son asked the chief of the Zanzibaris, Hamadi Ben Dowo, 
whether it was really true that the native cannibals ate each other. 
‘Of course it is perfectly true,’ replied the other, whereupon Mr. 
Jameson gave the man Hamadi some cloth to buy a young slave. 
Presently Hamadi came back, bringing a young girl, which he 
had bought. Mr. Jameson then ordered him to hand her over to the 
natives, and to tell them to kill, cook, and eat her. The Zanzibaris 
flatly refused to do this, and expressed their disgust by going 
away. Mr. Jameson himself took the girl by the wrist and handed 
her over to the savage executioners. She was then stabbed with 





THE JAMESON INCIDENT. 


a knife. While the body was still quivering, the natives cut off 
the flesh from the bones, and having toasted it on sticks over a 
fire, they ate it. During the whole of this ghastly performance 
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made sketches. He was accompanied by Mafelia, 
Eeroe ged | and the Zanzibaris.” 

That straightforward and unmistakable statement, if 
true, is, of course, final ; but we do not believe it to be true. 
It is precisely the account which an African or Asiatic 
Mussulman, who was disgusted by Mr. Jameson’s conduct, 
and fully believed him to be the author as well as spectator 
of the scene, would be sure to give. He would want to 
make his otherwise sincere evidence unanswerable, and 
would insert just such a touch as the one about Jameson 
personally conducting the little girl to her executioners. 
Tt is a habit of mind which incessantly worries Indian 
Judges, and frequently leads to the discredit of witnesses 
who are in substance intending to tell the truth. Mr. 
Jameson’s own account is as follows :— 

“Qn my return journey from Cosongo, the day after our arrival 

at Riba-Riba, the chief sent for me, and on arriving at his house 
I witnessed a very curious dance, performed by some Wacusu 
slaves. He informed me that these people, having had a number 
of deaths amongst them, had gone away into the bush for two 
months, where no one had seen them, and returned to-day, having 
finished their medicine-making. Tippoo Tib, who was at the 
house, said: ‘This dance is generally followed by a lot of people 
being eaten,’ and told me a lot of cannibal stories. I laughed 
at him, saying that since I had been in the country I had 
heard many such stories, but did not believe them. Another 
Arab present, who had been very kind to me on my way to 
Cosongo, then told me another horrible story, which I told him 
flatly I did not believe could happen in any country in the world. 
He, laughing, said : ‘Give mea bit of cloth and see.’ I only thought 
this another of their plans for getting something out of me, and, 
having some cloth of my own, as he had been kind to me, sent my 
boy for a small piece of six handkerchiefs, which I gave him. 
Then followed the most horrible scene I ever witnessed in my life, 
and Assad Farran even here cannot help lying. The whole thing 
happened so quickly that, had I wished, I could not have sketched 
it, and I had nothing with me to sketch with, they all being in 
my house. The small sketches I made were done in the evening 
afterwards in my own house. The girl never looked for help, for 
she seemed to know it was her fate, and never stirred hand or 
foot or head, except when she had to move to the place for execu- 
tion. How the girl was obtained I do not yet know, but will send 
you all particulars signed by witnesses, as promised.” 
It is hardly possible for a story to be blacker than that, 
for it clearly shows that Mr. Jameson saw the murder, and 
sanctioned it by his presence, when he could have pre- 
vented it. It is nonsense to say he could not, for his 
revolver was in his pocket, and every Mussulman with him, 
—that is, the Arabs and Zanzibaris—the only regularly 
armed men, would have protected him willingly in such a 
cause. He was not hated like Major Barttelot. Moreover, 
ordinary Englishmen in such a scene would have inter- 
fered, without considering consequences, if they died the 
next minute. His countrymen are therefore compelled to 
rank Mr. Jameson as a thoroughly callous and bad-minded 
man, on his own showing ; but nevertheless he did not buy 
the girl in order that she might be killed and cooked. Of that 
crowning atrocity we still believe him to have been inno- 
cent. If he had wished to lie about himself, he would 
have blankly denied everything except his accidental 
presence after the girl was killed, and no one could have 
contradicted him. His story we accept as true, and as one 
more proof that Africa attracts to itself very often men in 
whom the conscience is practically dead. That is another 
reason for placing all African explorers under a system 
which shall make the statute, 24 and 25 Vict., cap. 100, 
which we had forgotten, and which would have made Jame- 
son liable to trial, practically operative. If it cannot be done 
without appointing a Protector of the Negroes in each 
port with judicial powers, it must be done that way; but 
we should think it sufficient to invest each Governor of a 
settlement and Consul-General with that function. Colonel 
Euan-Smith, if evidence of the original charge were pro- 
duced, might be as fully trusted to hang the accused as 
any London jury. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S GREAT PLAN. 

W E suppose, from some figures given elsewhere, that 
General Booth will get the money he asks—that is, 
£100,000 down, and £30,000 a year so long as his experi- 
ment succeeds—and we heartily hope he may. The country 
is sick to death of the avalanche of words, printed and 
spoken, which now precedes—and buries—every project 
for the benefit of the lowest poor. It is time that an actual 
experiment should be made, and the founder of the 
Salvation Army is just the man to make it. We cannot 
like either the religious teaching or the religious ritual of 
his new Church, but that dislike does not blind us to 








the fact that Mr. Booth has a genius for organisation, 
that he understands the English lower class as hardly 
any religious teacher does, and that though his method 
requires much preaching, he uses preaching as a means of 
reforming, and not as an end in itself. The suspicion that 
he intends to steal the funds entrusted to him is absurd, 
and founded on a blunder as to the very nature of the 
man; he is trying a principle, personal sovereignty, 
which, though as old as Nimrod, is new in English religious 
history; and he has shown that, whether he governs 
wisely or not, he possesses the art, now almost lost 
in England, of governing a miscellaneous multitude 
strongly and for a lengthened period. If he is willing 
to try the experiment of collecting, governing, and re- 
forming London outcasts, the less successful thieves, the 
tired-out tramps, the beaten workmen, the more wretched 
harlots, let him try, in God’s name; and if he succeeds, 
let him be buried in Westminster Abbey, with the 
full consent of all the Churches, as a social con- 
queror. We fear—indeed, we think we know—that there 
is a weak place in his scheme which will bring it down; 
but he is just as competent to judge about that as 
we are, having, at all events, the benefit of vast experi- 
ence of the low, and much of his plan is full of patent 
sense of a kind becoming only too unusual. General Booth 
is going to form a colony in England, away from the 
temptations of London; to invite thither the men and women 
‘who have fallen overboard,” whether from circumstances 
or vicious proclivities; and to induce them, by religious 
pressure and a strong social organisation, to work hard 
enough to maintain themselves, partly, as we understand, 
by agriculture, and partly by utilising the waste products 
of city life, the refuse articles, broken or other, now 
carted away by dustmen. There are to be no inquiries as 
to the colonists’ past; they are to work as they would 
in a colony,- or suffer; and they are to obey orders 
implicitly, under penalty, as we presume, of expulsion, 
though upon this point the General is either intentionally 
reticent—he will clearly have the power to administer 
rather sharp punishment in the way of poor food—or he 
honestly believes that he will always be obeyed. 

It is a good, big, honest scheme for going down to the 
bottom and reaching the lowest residuum, and there is, 
we do not doubt, a class with whom it will succeed. 
Without entering into the eternal disputes about conver- 
sion, in which controversialists on both sides seem to us 
usually to disregard all the evidence they dislike, it is safe 
to affirm that a certain proportion of apparently hopeless 
men and women have a germ of civilisation in them; that 
they are capable, in particular, of religious emotion and 
religious terror; and that, while under the influence of 
either, they will more or less earnestly, according to 
temperament, do what they are told is right. With them 
the Salvationists will succeed more or less, for though a 
man without active vices may be abominably lazy, a man 
who has renounced vice under the pressure of any impulse 
will usually, under the same pressure, try to keep him- 
self by industry. He feels the rebukes of those around 
him, he gains a new physical health, he falls in love 
with respectability, and he has been taught all his life 
that respectability and hard work are inseparable com- 
panions. So far, General Booth has every chance ; 
but then, how far is that? The proportion of his 
precipitate of rascaldom which can be cured, or, as 
he would himself say, “saved” in that way, is a 
very small one, or why has he not cleaned the slums 
of London already p—and what is to become of the 
remainder, the men and women whose emotions are only 
durable enough to take them to the colony, and who in 
a few months, weeks, or days, will detest its sobriety, the 
incessantness of its officers’ admonitions—the General, 
with his curious frankness, admitted this drawback, and 
its irritating effect—and, above all, its demand for the 
steady, monotonous, fatiguing work which they have been 
avoiding all their lives? The General, it will be observed, 
has and can have no legal power over the colonists—unless, 
indeed, he makes them all his servants by written contract, 
in which case opinion might support him in putting the 
law in force, and prosecuting them all for refusal to 
work—and no right even to keep them in the colony. 
They can wander away if they please; they can mis- 
behave if they please; and they can revolt against 
discipline if they please, without any consequences except 
expulsion, which means nothing except relegation to the 
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slums whence they were drawn. We quite admit that 
the General, having opinion provisionally on his side, will 
be able to make some sharp household rules, and we entirely 
believe in his energy; but we venture to prophesy what 
will be the result of his first experiment with a thousand 
of his miscellaneous colonists. ne hundred will do well ; 
one hundred will be declared, and will remain, objects of 
hope and fear to his officers; and eight hundred will 
gradually, but rather rapidly, slide back to their unre- 
generate state of mind, and become, first idle, then fractious, 
then mutinous, and then one of the worst crowds ever 
gathered together, a nuisance to the neighbourhood which 
is to be selected for the experiment, and which we recom- 
mend in advance to strengthen its police. Fortunately, 
the worst specimens will speedily glide away, declaring 
starvation in any street better than all that lecturing 
and work; but the remainder, not energetic enough 
for that course, will remain, either to poison the con- 
verts, or to provoke the Salvation officers to disci- 
plinary measures which the local Magistrates, however 
heartily they may approve them, cannot possibly sup- 
port. That is the frequent fate of “ organised” colonies, 
even when formed of people who intended at first to work ; 
and this one will be mainly composed of those to whom 
work, with its cruel monotony and endlessness, is either 
detestable or impossible. The colony, we predict, will fail, 
even if planted on Lundy Island, which would not bea 
bad place for the first experiment, and would give 
the colonists a healthy impression of separation from 
the world. We must, of course, make one reserve as 
to the probability of failure. The officers of the Salva- 
tion Army, who have necessarily much experience of 
character, may pick their colonists, and choose only those 
who have “fallen overboard” under stress of wind or 
water; but then the colony will not be either what the 
subscribers expect, or what its founder intends it to be. It 
will be merely a Refuge in the country, akin in all but scale 
to a moral convalescent home. 

But Parliament might give General Booth the neces- 
sary authority? Parliament will do nothing of the kind, 
and ought to do nothing of the kind. Not to mention 
General Booth’s own epigrammatic objection that “ Eng- 
land could not bear two Established Churches,” Parlia- 
ment cannot delegate power to irresponsible men; and if 
General Booth were made responsible, his utility and the 
meaning of his experiment would be gone. The essential 
idea of all his schemes, the principle in them which dif- 
ferentiates them from all rival schemes, is that monarchy 
is an excellent system of government, or, as he puts it 
himself, that funds are best managed when he is “ sole 
trustee,” and he would neither work well in nor accept 
any other position. He is going to try to make citizens 
out of outcasts by force of religious emotion and his 
own genius for organising miscellaneous crowds into 
efficient workers,—that is the essence of his plan; and 
while we honour him for trying it, and heartily wish him 
success, we believe he will meet shipwreck on the old rock, 
the inherent need of the majority for punishment when 
they go wrong. He thinks, in fact, he can make an army 
without Articles of War. Well, let him try—the expense 
really signifies nothing—and show us, if he can, that all 
the wise in all the ages have misread human beings. 





THE INEFFICIENCY OF MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(7 English Municipalities are singularly free from 
corruption, no instance of the direct bribery of 
popular representatives ever occurring. But if not corrupt, 
they are often the next worst thing,—that is, hopelessly 
negligent and inefficient. Our readers will not have 
forgotten the gas scandals in a Northern borough, 
where a permanent official’s misconduct had become 
apparent to the whole town before the Council enter- 
tained the slightest suspicion of his honesty. The 
person in question, if we remember rightly, gave out the 
contracts for supplying the borough gasworks with 
coal, not to the lowest bidders, but to the firms 
which promised him the largest “ commissions,’—the 
modern euphemism for a direct pecuniary bribe. Yet, 
in spite of the fact that it had long been notorious 
in the coal-trade that no self-respecting house could 
do business at the borough works, the Municipality 
implicitly believed in their servant till the very moment 





of exposure. By sitting in a body, the town’ 
sentatives appeared to lose the hind of telling on — 
man from a dishonest one. Each Councillor and Alderman 
no doubt knew well enough how to manage his own affairs 
but when the town’s business had to be carried on by a 
committee of the very same men, it was utterly ntaiechnd 
In the same way, the scandals connected with the Metro. 
politan Board of Works chiefly arose from the inability of 
the members to keep the slightest check on their officials 
or to display the most ordinary forethought in the control 
of their affairs. When their servants were upright, all 
went well; but when they were dishonest, or were inclined 
to scamp their work, the public interest was left without 
any sufficient protection. 


Yet another example of gross administrative inefficiency 
by a great public body has just come to light, and has 
drawn from one of the least easily moved Judges on the 
Bench a protest of unusual vigour. The London School 
Board this week brought an action against a builder for 
scamping his work in the building of a school at Kilburn, 
and for not keeping to his contract, and won their action. 
In giving judgment for the School Board, Mr. Justice 
Day, however, found it necessary to impose his censure 
not so much upon the offending contractor as upon 
the public body which employed him. A consideration 
of the facts will show that the remarks of the Judge were 
amply justified. The School Board seems to have made 
a contract with the firm in question, and then let them 
carry it out exactly as they liked, and without any super- 
vision. For instance, the late architect of the Board 
admitted that he never inspected the buildings at all, and 
when he visited them, did so, not with any notion of 
seeing how the work was being carried on, but merely for 
his own edification, and “ to gather ideas for future schools.” 
Again, the person who was supposed to be occupying the 
position of clerk of the works declared that he had some 
seven other schools to look after at the same time, and 
that the building was therefore practically built without 
supervision of any kind. Mr. Justice Day remarked upon 
this evidence that “the defendants would indeed have to 
be proof against every human temptation builders are 
subject to if they did not occasionally take a somewhat 
liberal view of the true construction of the specifi- 
cations ;” and we think that our readers will agree 
with him. Contractors, like other people, move along 
the line of least resistance. It is much less trouble 
and worry to put two inches of “clay ashes and burnt 
ballast” under a playground, than to insert “a 6-in. 
layer of hard, dry, well-rammed débris,”—to put in drain- 
pipes that do not fit, than to get all the joints to meet 
exactly. When, then, it is evident that no one will pro- 
test if the quick and easy thing is done rather than the 
slow and troublesome one, we may be quite certain that 
the work will be scamped. There are a few saints who 
sweep under the mats in bachelors’ houses, and use 
seasoned oak when it is practically certain that the em- 
ployment of green deal boards will never be noticed; but 
they are the minority. The ordinary builder, when 
he sees that no inspection or supervision is going 
to be exercised, regards it as an admission that he 
need not trouble to supply good material or to exact 
good work of his men. He observes that some good 
genius has relieved him during the job in hand from the 
vexation of having to see that everything is in accordance 
with the specifications, and he accepts the boon without 
further criticism. But if it is not difficult to account for 
the builder’s conduct, it is by no means easy to understand 
at first sight how the School Board could have let its affairs 
be neglected, as it is evident that they were neglected. If 
the Board had been merely a scholastic body, which for 
once in its life had undertaken to put up a building, it 
might have been pardoned a mistake in regard to bad 
débris or soft concrete. But bricks and mortar are the 
constant business of those who are chosen to preside 
over the educational needs of London. They build more 
continually than even the Post Office, and hardly a month 
passes without some considerable work being undertaker. 
Their architect’s department is on a huge scale, and if any 
Corporation in the world ought to have an efficient staff of 
supervisors, inspectors, and clerks of the works, that Cor- 
poration should be the London School Board. Again, the 
men who constitute the Board are perfectly honourable 
men. Many of them, too, are shrewd and businesslike, 
and even the least capable and least practical would 
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ly be able in private life to see that a contractor 
apt Se to seibvanbandh a style of building, carried 
out his agreement. ; : 
How, then, are we to account for the gross inefficiency 
in a simple piece of administrative work which was shown 
by the Board in the matter of the Kilburn Schools ? We 
suspect that the solution of the mystery is to be found in 
the system which the Board, like many other municipal 
bodies, adopts for doing its work. When, during the 
eighteenth century, the modern system of administration 
was being substituted for the feudal and medieval, it was 
at one period fashionable for political philosophers to de- 
clare that “the Collegiate system,” as it was called, was 
the only perfect method of government. Under it, instead 
of a single man being put to carry out a particular thing, 
a board or committee was appointed to do the work, 
and to take responsibilities which had hitherto been 
regarded as essentially personal and individual. Every 
department of State was, in fact, put into commission, under 
the belief that four or five heads were better than one, 
and that the metaphysical man compounded out of several 
natural ones, would be wiser, better, and more far-seeing 
than an ordinary human being. In the great public offices, 
however, this theoretically perfect and actually inefficient 
arrangement had soon to be given up. The Treasury 
Board and the Boards of Admiralty and Trade survive in 
name, but the offices are no longer in commission. In each 
case, a First Lord or a President was introduced who 
became in reality a departmental autocrat, while the Board 
sank into the position of a mere council of advisers. 
Individual responsibility has, in fact, become the rule in 
the Imperial government, and the opposing scheme is only 
remembered in the titles of certain Cabinet Ministers. 
Unfortunately, however, the Collegiate system is still 
maintained in our provincial administration, with very 
great detriment to the public interest. For example, 
when the Londen County Council met for the first 
time, it did not appoint a certain person to be re- 
sponsible for each of its departments, but a number of 
small sub-committees. In the same way, the School Board 
has its affairs governed by a series of committees. But 
as every human being who has ever sat on a committee 
knows, this arrangement means that the sense of responsi- 
bility is practically lost. Like a contingent remainder, 
responsibility needs a particular person to support it; and 
when that person is not to be found, it usually ceases 
altogether. No doubt committees sometimes appear to do 
well enough in administrative work, but that is, we believe, 
always due to the fact that the committee is “run” 
by one man. When there is no person willing or 
able to assume such a position, the affairs to be 
administered have to look after themselves. What is 
wanted, then, is the introduction of the Imperial system 
into local government. Let the representative local body 
place the various departments in the hands of individuals, 
and let those men form a Cabinet in which each member 
is responsible for the conduct and management of his 
own office. In this way, and in this way only, can we be 
sure of getting efficient local government. Imagine the 
departments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and of the 
Home Secretary managed by committees of seven persons, 
each with an equal voice. One has only to state the notion 
te expose its folly. Yet when we endeavour to conduct 
the highly complicated affairs of the London School Board 
on a similar plan, we are surprised that the practical ad- 
ministration of that body, in at least one important par- 
ticular, becomes a by-word and a scandal so great as to 
call forth protests from the Judicial Bench. 





THE PROSPECTS OF FRENCH CONSERVATIVES. 


HE formation of a Conservative Party in France goes 
steadily forward, in spite of the many difficulties 

with which the process is necessarily attended. Indeed, 
these difficulties promise to count for less than we were 
prepared to expect. Though in no country in Europe are 
the natural forces that make for Conservatism stronger 
than they are in France, the obstacles in the way of their 
effective action seemed at one time almost insuperable. 
We have often pointed out that any real amendment of 
the political situation requires a distinct act of toleration 
on the part either of the Republic or of the Con- 
servatives. Either the Republic must consent to treat 
its adversaries as fellow-citizens, and trust to time 





and fair dealing to induce them to lay aside their pre- 
judices in favour of Royalty; or the Conservatives must 
frankly accept the Republic as it is, in the hope of being 
able, by honest co-operation with it wherever co-operation 
is possible, to transform it into a government under which 
all Frenchmen who value substance above form may be 
content, if not rejoiced, to live. The obstacles in the way 
of either of these steps being taken seemed about equal. 
The Radicals, who have been the real rulers of the 
Republic, were able to say with truth that, though to be 
a Conservative might in theory be compatible with being 
a Republican, the two characters were never found united 
in practice. The Royalists were equally able to retort 
that the Republicans, while they found fault with the 
Conservatives for holding aloof from the Republic, took 
care not to make it a Republic that Conservatives could 
possibly accept. The two contentions had an equal basis 
of truth, and so long as they thus balanced one another, 
they were equally doomed to remain sterile. 

At length, however, there are signs of the approach of 
a better state of things. The Conservatives have not, 
indeed, succeeded in inducing the Royalists to make the 
first advance, but they have given some definite indications 
that they are prepared to make it without them. A 
Cardinal Archbishop and a leading member of the Right 
in the Chamber have severally announced that the time has 
come when the Republic must be accepted as the per- 
manent government of France. Cardinal Lavigerie has 
spoken at Algiers; M. Pion has made a declaration in the 
Soleil. Cardinal Lavigerie has exceptional rights to speak 
on behalf of the French clergy. He is the Archbishop of 
an important See; he is associated with those missionary 
enterprises which even Radicals admit to be among the 
most fruitful means of spreading French influence abroad ; 
he has come straight from Rome, and may be supposed to 
know the mind of the Pope. And what he said about 
politics in his speech comes to this. When the will of a 
nation has been unmistakably declared, and the form 
of a Government has nothing in it contrary to Christian 
principles, and when grave dangers can only be averted 
by an unreserved recognition of this Government, the 
time has come to declare the experiment complete, 
to put an end to the divisions which have so long 
kept Frenchmen apart, and to sacrifice all that honour 
and conscience permit to be sacrificed in order to 
ensure the safety of the country. That is a very 
significant declaration. It marks, in intention at all 
events, the close of the period of warfare, and the definite 
recognition of the Republic by a high ecclesiastical 
authority. When we remember the hostility that the 
actual Government of the Republic has consistently 
shown towards the Church, such a step on the part of a 
Cardinal Archbishop implies very great courage, and a 
very strong sense that the situation is one which demands 
courage. In the first instance, of course, the Cardinal’s 
speech has been ill-received on both sides. The Royalists, 
who are at once the least numerous and the best organised 
section of the Right, are furious, and the more so that it 
coincides with a fresh effort on the part of the Comte de 
Paris to rally his supporters. He has been making 
Royalist speeches in Canada, and he has, it is said, 
despatched instructions to his friends in France to lose no 
opportunity of proclaiming the Monarchy as the sole 
means of salvation for France. The Radical Journals are 
quite as angry with Cardinal Lavigerie as the Royalists 
can be. They regard his speech as only a Jesuitical 
device. His professions of readiness to recognise the 
Republic ought to make him, and the clergy who follow in 
his footsteps, objects of additional suspicion. The Re- 
public will have none of them; its doors are for ever 
closed against Catholics who do not begin by disavowing 
their religion. 

The reason why Cardinal Lavigerie has chosen the present 
moment as an opportune occasion for his declaration, is 
probably his conviction that, as the Figaro puts it, there 
are now in France a great number of Conservatives and very 
few Monarchists. If the Church continues to identify 
herself with one section only of Conservatives, and that a 
small and declining one, she will lose her best, and perhaps 
her last, chance of regaining her hold over the French people. 
She has made this mistake for a good number of years, and 
if she is to change her course to any purpose, she must 
do so promptly. M. Pion, who approaches the question 
from the political side, comes to an identical conclusion. 
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He sees that what is wanted to make Conservatism a 
political as well as a social power, is the formation of a 
Conservative Party which shall appeal to the French 
electorate against the Radicals. But the electorate does 
not want another revolution. It is content with the Con- 
stitution it has, and rather than risk the upsetting of it, 
it will endure a great deal of misgovernment. M. Pion 
is quite aware that the only condition which can make 
the party he desires possible is the acceptance of the 
existing order of things. There must be no hostility, either 
overt or secret, against the Republic, but simply such 
resistance as is necessary to the fashion in which the govern- 
ment of the Republic is carried on. There is abundant 
room for action of this kind. M. Pion is not the least 
inclined to condone the mistakes either of the Chambers 
or of the Administration. He maintains that the 
military law and the educational law are intolerable in 
their present form, and he is precise in his suggestions 
as to the points in which they need amendment. He 
insists that the acceptance of the Republic by the Con- 
servatives shall be repaid by the abandonment of that 
attitude of hostility or contempt towards religion which 
one Republican Government after another has con- 
sistently assumed. These demands will at once be 
met by counter-demands on the part of the Radicals. 
Indeed, the defeat of Ministers last Wednesday on a 
trumpery question of giving railway-passes to monks and 
nuns engaged in charitable work, was probably due to a 
Radical whip. And we greatly doubt whether Ministers 
will have courage enough to withstand the Radical oppo- 
sition. At least, if they have, they are not likely to do 
more than reject pressure on both sides, in the hope of 
getting the military and educational laws accepted as a 
permanent compromise. If they take this line, the new 
Conservative Party will have no choice but to oppose 
them ; and in that case, the effects of the movement of 
which Cardinal Lavigerie and M. Pion are the advanced 
guard, will be but slightly visible in the present Chamber 
or under the present Cabinet. But the next General 
Election will show the quiet progress which the new ideas 
will have made, and will probably replace the Conservatives 
in the position they occupied in 1885. The remarkable ad- 
vance they then made was the result of a general Conserva- 
tive reaction. It was taken advantage of by the Royalists 
afterwards, and for that reason, and also because of the sub- 
sequent identification of the Royalists with General Bou- 
langer, there was no repetition of the Conservative victory 
in 1889. But between now and 1893 there is time for 
the new Conservatives to make a considerable impression 
on the country. If they dissociate themselves from the 
attacks which Royalists and Bonapartists make from time 
to time on the Republic, and give a steady support to the 
Government on every occasion when it is attacked by 
the Radicals, they will be in a position to appeal to the 
electors with a force they have never commanded, so 
long as it remained uncertain whether to vote for 
them was not tantamount to voting against the Re- 
public. There will still be serious difficulties to be 
surmounted in the combination of Monarchical and 
Radical hostility, in the timidity of the Moderate 
Republicans, and in the indifference with which, in 
a majority of instances, French Conservatism regards 
political action. But in conquering their own inability to 
dissociate the Republic from Radicalism, the new party 
will have mastered the worst difficulty of all; and that 
they have conquered it, cannot, in view of what Cardinal 
Lavigerie and M. Pion have said, be questioned any 
longer. 








DR. KOCH’S DISCOVERY. 

HE first interest of Dr. Koch’s discovery consists, for us, 

in the extraordinary sensation it has caused. The 
German people, both at home and in Austria, seem to be all 
agog with excitement. A hundred thousand copies of the 
professional journal containing Dr. Koch’s expository lecture, 
which was as dry as he could make it, were sold within two 
days of its appearance. Not only are the doctors from every 
part of the Empire swarming into Berlin to study the process 
and obtain lymph, but the people in every town and village 
are hymning the great bacteriologist as a benefactor to the 
human race, and proposing through a thousand channels that 
the Emperor or Parliament should pay him some special 
public honour as one who has illustrated the German name 





The Emperor himself has ordered Bills to be prepared creating 
“ colleges ” for the preparation of the lymph, and the education 
of military doctors in its application, the German Army, which 
camps out without tents, being specially liable to all forms of 
tubercular disease. Even the Bourse, though not usually given 
to philanthropic emotion, has been deeply stirred, and some of 
its members, with characteristic foresight and still more charac. 
teristic callousness, have scented money in the discovery, 
have formed a Company to work it as a monopoly, and have 
offered Dr. Koch a great sum for the sole possession of his 
secret, an offer peremptorily refused. No such excitement 
has ever previously accompanied the discovery of a medical 
remedy or preventive; for the Jesuits ascertained the pro- 
perties of quinine before the era of excitements, Dr. Jenner 
had to struggle against a mass of prejudices, one of them 
religious, and Dr. Pasteur’s specific for hydrophobia is 
even yet only partially believed. The excitement is the 
more remarkable because so little has as yet been con- 
clusively proved as to the range of the discovery. It 
would seem to be, at all events, exceedingly probable that 
Dr. Koch has found a specific for the cure of lupus; but, 
horrible as that disease is, it is comparatively so infrequent 
that few laymen are aware of its ravages, and the body of the 
people are not conscious of apprehending its attack. On the 
other hand, though phthisis is dreaded in every household, 
and is held in especial horror by the Continental poor, who 
value strength before all things, there is no certainty that 
the lymph will either cure it or protect those inoculated 
against their chance of suffering under its effects, Dr. 
Koch thinks it will, and he is a sufficiently great authority 
to justify experiment upon a large scale; but until those 
experiments have been made over a considerable period 
of time, the consumptive and their friends can only be 
permitted to entertain a novel hope. The Germans, however, 
like the English of to-day, are under a conviction, not only 
that “science,” by which they mean experimental curiosity, 
is as yet only beginning to make its conquests, but that all its 
conquests must be beneficial, and are as ready to believe 
that Dr. Koch has extinguished tubercular disease, as the 
English were to imagine that Mr. Edison had extinguished 
gas. Moreover, they are, we imagine, penetrated with the 
idea, which has hardly yet reached our own middle class, that 
the future triumphs of medicine will not consist so much 
in what we regard as “cures,” as in strengthening the constitu- 
tion to resist the attacks of dangerous disease ; that, in fact, 
disease is to be beaten, as small-pox has been beaten in 
Ireland, by various and early methods of inoculation. Every 
new victory or attempt in this direction seems to them a 
harbinger of ultimate success, and they grow in their 
enthusiasm so transported that the more excitable among 
them are ready to declare that disease has been vanquished, 
and that the human race is about to commence a new career 
of perfect physical health. It is this preposterous exaggeration 
which has stirred one or two German and Austrian professors 
to deliver lectures which seem to Englishmen gratuitous and 
slightly absurd cautions, but which have upon their special 
audiences a sobering, and therefore, decidedly beneficial effect. 
We are all very proud of the superior calm and phlegm of the 
Teutonic breed; but the families springing from that great 
race, including the English and the Americans, are liable, 
whenever their imaginations and their interests are moved 
together, to furious bursts of transport, in which, so long as 
they last, judgment and experience are alike placed in 
abeyance, and those who retain their heads feel as if they 
were dealing with children wild over some new toy. Such 
raptures are very short—if they were not, the problem 
whether a race could go mad would soon be solved by ex- 
perience—but while they continue, no one who strives to 
moderate them throws away his words. 


We shall not, we fear, either extinguish disease, or make 
men so healthy that its attacks will not signify any more than 
visitations of chicken-pox, measles, colds, or mumps, and we 
are not sure that, if we could, life would become so much 
happier as many sanguine physicians expect. Pain impairs 
the enjoyment of life undoubtedly, men habitually forgetting, 
except in their words, its educative effect in producing caution ; 
and the extinction of some diseases, of which cancer perhaps 
is the best known, would reduce the aggregate of that para- 
lysing terror in which, though there must be ultimate good, 
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man is unable to perceive any. But men do not greatly 
fear disease any more than they fear death, the immense 
majority going through life without ever giving it a thought, 
and while mental pain would be but slightly reduced, physical 
pain would not be extinguished even in the region which 
medical science covers. Bacilli do not cause accidents, nor 
are most of the sufferings against which we enlist surgical 
skill preventable by any conceivable system of inoculation. 
Some men might become more joyous, but the race as a 
whole, and considered over a long period, would miss one 
source of its continuing energy, in losing the mighty and 
many-bristled besom which sweeps away the feeble. It is not 
disease only which impairs the happiness of humanity, but 
the existence of the weaknesses upon which disease can 
fasten, and the naturally weak would be preserved to 
rear up broods of children tainted with their inherent im- 
perfections. No scheme of inoculation will banish scrofula, 
or the internal malformations which produce so many dis- 
orders, or congenital debility, or the liability to benignant 
tumours, to blindness or deafness, or that strange hereditary 
tendency to die early which is the despair of physicians, marks 
so many families, and has given rise to so many legends 
about inherited curses and vicarious punishments for blas- 
phemy or other sins. The survival of all the unfittest to 
extreme old age could not in the end enlarge either the 
happiness or the energy of mankind; while the enormous 
place which would be taken in the general life by senility 
must distinctly sadden it. Nobody even supposes that 
the candle would not burn out at last, or that man, 
unlike any other living thing in creation, would retain 
all faculties to the very last; and the world would be 
full of the slowly decaying,—of men, that is, whose almost 
stagnant existence was imposing on the young, not decades 
but half-centuries of waiting. Nor would the physical 
loss be the only one, for there would be an enormous 
decrease not only in sympathy, but in the capacity for feeling 
it. We are not disciples of Helvetius, and know well that 
many men can feel for suffering which can scarcely visit 
themselves ; but it is certain that through enormous classes 
there exists an incapacity for sympathy which disappears 
in the presence of disease. Half the servants in the 
world become admirable in the face of illness which they 
comprehend—recondite illness worries them—and Scott, in 
his famous lines, quoted till their sense has half been lost; 
attributed to all women a hardness which melted at once at 
sight of pain. We do not know what a perfectly healthy 
race would morally be like—for savages are not only not 
abnormally healthy, but have singularly weak constitutions, 
dying like flies under unaccustomed diseases like measles or 
sore-throat—but it is not in the healthiest specimens of the 
race that we first expect the virtues that are distinctly 
Christian. That, no doubt, is an argument for moralists, 
not hygeists; but even the latter would admit that to 
let all trees flourish is not the way to produce the 
finest timber. We are bound, we suppose, to prohibit 
and prevent disease as far as we can, without think- 
ing of consequences too far off for us to hope to contro] 
them ; but the results of our success, should we succeed, may 
nevertheless be disappointing. Dr. Koch, if his dreams come 
true, will be a benefactor to a million families, for it is a 
peculiarity of phthisis that it fastens for the most part upon 
the loveable; but he may not be equally a benefactor to the 
enduring species. The waste of Nature, though it seems so 
appalling, must still be ordered of supreme wisdom; and one 
of its objects, at least, is the elimination of the unfit whom 
the extinction of disease would only tend to preserve. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

HE recurring discussion on the relation of domestic 
servants to their employers, of which an example has 
lately been given us in the magazines, even when it elicits 
nothing much worth saying that has not been said already, is 
not wholly valueless. It brings‘home to the average mind the 
truth that there is no watertight division between domestic 
and political life. Political questions are only one aspect of 
problems that concern everybody. We are groping our way 
towards a new world, a world in which human beings stand face 
to face, with their varied characters of good and evil much less 
sheathed in definite relation than has ever been the case 
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before. Differences of sex, of age, and of rank no longer 
colour the duties recognised by the average conscience; man 
and woman no longer confront each other as protector and 
protected; old and young, noble and simple, no longer 
meet as the object and (in the proper sense of the 
word) subject of reverence. And yet everybody is, to a 
certain extent, under the influence of the traditional ways 
of feeling with reference to these relations; and when they 
consider that the great work to be done is to break them 
down, they are more than ever under their influence. We 
have nothing positive to oppose to the inherited code of a past 
age; the relation of equality has no traditional background. 
If you look for one, you are obliged to betake yourself to the 
spirit of revolution, or what we may call feudalism inverted. 
Nothing is more unlike what you want. A protest against 
the code of the past supplies no real substitute for it; it 
rather embodies, in this inverted form, a good many of its 
errors. The discussions, therefore, in which people attempt 
to formulate a moral code for the relation of equality are 
useful, even when they are not sensible. It is something that 
a contribution should be made toward the best mode of 
stating an important question; indeed, all that can be done 
with many important questions is to ask them clearly. The 
answer is individual, and every one must find it for himself. ' 

The most difficult of all relations are those between equals. 
No prejudice can lead any one to question this who has a 
certain amount of experience and a certain amount of sense- 
A Tory may say: ‘ Yes; the relations of equality are difficult, 
and let us therefore avoid them as much as possible”? A 
Radical may say: ‘ Yes; the relations of equality are difficult, 
and let us be on our guard against the spirit of laziness that 
shrinks from the natural evolution of duty calling us from 
the easy to the arduous.’ They may draw opposite conclu- 
sions from the fact, but a sufficient amount of attention to 
the realities of life brings the fact home to both. When the 
Republic of 1848 was proclaimed in Paris, an English visitor 
entered a shoemaker’s shop and began discussing the great 
event with his wife. “Une République! Ah, Madame,” ex- 
claimed the latter, unconsciously echoing Montesquieu, “nous 
ne sommes pas assez vertueux pour cela!” The exclamation 
has returned to our mind again and again in circumstances 
which appear to have nothing to do with politics. When- 
ever we replace inequality with equality, we want more 
virtue. Let us bring this home to the reader by a trivial 
but undeniable illustration,—the change which comes over 
the behaviour of persons who, having previously known 
each other only as host or guest, become fellow-travellers. 
How much small selfishness leaps to light; how curiously 
all the conventions of good breeding give way, and both 
parties appear to lose the moral advantages of education, 
not to say of Christianity! Note a party of tourists choosing 
their bedrooms, for instance, and compare it with the way 
they would lodge their fellow-travellers if these latter were 
their guests, and you will feel again and again that, in 
the words of our Parisian shoemakeress, they have chosen a 
set of duties for which they are insufficiently virtuous. As 
hosts, they took up, for the time, a position of voluntary 
inferiority. Their guest must have the best chair, the 
best seat in the carriage, the first attention at meals,— 
all the signs of deference which we think perfectly in- 
significant till we miss them. As fellow-tourists, we dis- 
cover which of us it is that prefers, when only one of a pair 
can have his own way, that he or his neighbour should be 
that one. And a very useful discovery it is in many ways, but 
it does not conduce to agreeable intercourse. 

The change which is coming over the relations between 
different classes of society is in some respects analogous to 
this. We do not mean that in an old-fashioned household 
master and servant were like host and guest, that in a new- 
fashioned house they are like people who have settled to share 
the expenses of a common tour. But in average circum- 
stances, and with average characters, the duties of host and 
guest are clear and simple, and so were the duties of master 
and servant in an old-fashioned household. If Gray had 
been the guest instead of the fellow-traveller of Horace 
Walpole, we may say with tolerable certainty that they would 
never have quarrelled. The man of genius might have despised 
the man of fashion, the man of fashion might have disliked the 
man of genius; but the conventions of good-breeding would 
have muffled their mutual hostility, and the public would 
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never have heard of it. When they went to Venice together, 
the arrogance of the Prime Minister’s son met the intolerance 
of the sensitive poet, and both needed a kind of goodness that 
was possessed by neither. In former days, the conventions of 
social tradition arranged that the relations of master and 
servant should flow in certain definite channels, which simplify 
and facilitate intercourse for both sides. In proportion as 
these conventions are swept away, master and servant discover 
much more clearly whether they suit each other. Superiority 
or inferiority is a relation. Equality is only the preparation 
for a relation. And if, in saying that a relation is preferred to 
a,preparation for one by servants as well as masters, we seem 
to ascribe over-subtle consideration to uneducated persons, 
that is only because our reader makes the common mistake 
of confusing a fact with its explanation. It might be difficult 
to make our statement understood in the servants’ hall or the 
housekeeper’s room ; but it is, for all that, an account of what 
is universal. 

It is a curious thing that personal distaste, which is one of 
the most unforgettable facts of actual life, should be left out 
of account as much as it is in all speculations upon life. 
Have we a single reader so fortunate as never to have known 
the chill of feeling himself the object of temperate, benevolent, 
unalterable dislike ? Or one—how far more fortunate !—who 
has never entertained the feeling towards another? “If such 
there be, go, mark him well,” no favoured child of Fortune 
can for a moment be compared with him in happiness; he 
may know great disasters, crushing disappointments, heart- 
breaking bereavements, and yet remain a happy man, for he 
escapes all that gives life its gloom. But do not fora moment 
forget that he is an exception. Mostof us know the feeling of 
distaste much better than its opposite. A trifling unkindness 
is remembered with wonderful vividness across the interval 
of eventful years; you will find the least resentful of human 
beings remember in his old age the slights of his youth; 
perhaps he cannot balance them by any gracious memories of 
the same persons, even when other evidence shows the latter 
to have been more common. Everybody has seen this; most 
people have felt it; and yet you find people writing and 
speaking as if real, hearty good-will were the only thing 
necessary to bring classes together. They know that hearty 
good-will has often only availed to bring out dislike between 
individuals, and they forget that classes are made up of in- 
dividuals—that all we mean by a class, is a number of 
persons, resembling more or less those we have liked or dis- 
liked, and who have liked or disliked us in their turn. 

An amusing writer in the last issue of the Universal Review, 
for instance, evidently thinks that in urging on the mistress of 
a household to “ govern with a desirefor progress and happiness 


as well as for restriction and duty ...... to make the life 
she has taken charge of real and vital, to allow its natural 
affections and natural imperfections ...... to teach as well 


as order, and provide amusement as well as duty,” he is pro- 
posing a change which, whatever its difficulties for one member 
of the relation, would at least be unquestionably acceptable 
to the other. It appears to him a hardship on the side of the 
servant, that he or she should not be a friend. He feels dis- 
tressed at the dry, short parenthesis in conversation which 
intercalates an order to the servant who answers the bell, and 
seems to think that if the order were woven in with the con- 
versation, so as to involve no change of key, the servant 
would at all events feel himself or herself in a much more 
genial atmosphere. It is a great mistake. A brief order 
may, of course, be given in a contemptuous or an inoffensive 
manner; but it is evident that what this writer objects to is 
the different manner of an address that does or does not 
invite a comment. He would find, if he tried to introduce 
any other style of intercourse (unless he has some peculiar 
qualities which do not appear), that such a change would be 
just as unpopular with his servants as with his friends. The 
conventional reserve of our present system filters out diffi- 
culties and annoyances on both sides. Servants like or dislike 
their employers and criticise them just as much as they are 
criticised by them,—or, rather, a great deal more. But they 
dislike and criticise as outsiders. They do not want to he 
invited to join in our conversation ; they want to be at liberty 
for their own; to make room for them in educated dis- 
cussion would be to most of them nothing but an unwelcome 
embarrassment. Human relation, when it is not that of 
preference, is an arduous thing. We all want repose for the 








part of our nature that suffers from friction. To Propose to 
extend the surface liable to this, to include all relations within 
the circle where relations touch the sensitive parts of the 
nature,—this is a change of which we are not saying that it is 
in itself good or bad; only that it would be felt arduous and 
oppressive by all classes. 

The master or mistress who has never made a friend among 
his or her servants must, we should say, have some radical 
defect, or else have been placed in very unfortunate circum. 
stances. But the attempt to make the relation with all one of 
friendship would not add to the happiness of a household. It 
seems strange that we should have to insist upon this, for it 
is only one side of the truth, which one would not think needed 
urging nowadays, that servants are “our own flesh and blood.” 
One class wants service, another class wants money ; it does 
not follow that among the individuals brought together by 
these mutual needs there is one who wants intimacy. And no 
harshness, no exacting claim, stirs.so much dislike as the 
proffer of friendship where it is not wanted. Nothing is so 
irksome as intimacy against the grain of taste. The ties of 
kindred have brought this truth home to everyone. We have 
all reproached ourselves for feeling the mere neighbourhood of 
a fellow-man a trial to patience and temper, quite apart from 
any want of kindness on his part, perhaps all the more because 
of his kindness. We know that where kindred comes in, it is 
a part of duty to struggle with this feeling; every one does 
struggle with it who has any aspiration after a dutiful life, or 
any consideration for his fellows. But almost every one, we 
should suppose, has felt thankful that some parts of life are 
cut off from this influence. To insist that it should be infused 
into all relations is to add new and great difficulties to those 
existing already. 

The proposed change of relation between servants and 
masters has, to a great extent, already taken place between 
old and young. There was a time when parents gave out 
their views with as little expectation of criticism on the part 
of their children as masters and mistresses now entertain 
with regard to their servants. There would be a great deal 
to say for one who should maintain that the change has been 
an improvement, and a great deal to say against that view. 
Human life is so complicated that, according to one’s point 
of view, one may see evidence for both sides of such a 
question. But no observant person can deny that family 
life, since this change has come over it, is more difficult than 
it was. It is not that the elder generation has lost some 
privileges which it used to possess, and that the younger has 
gained them. It is that the ties of kindred afford a more 
arduous exercise of the moral faculties for all. It is 
not a change that affects either the very good or the 
very bad. Where parents and children do not love each 
other, the conventions of respect can do but little to bridge 
the chasm that divides them. Where they love each other 
with a deep and warm affection, these conventions can do 
nothing to keep them apart. But average human beings 
belong to neither class. Most people love their parents with 
an affection that is neither deep enough nor warm enough to 
be independent of such influences, and for most people that 
unsheathing of relation which comes of discarding conven- 
tional respect, has increased the difficulty of life. To listen 
to a distasteful opinion in silence, as a young man did in his 
father’s presence a hundred years ago, is no difficult matter 
when that silence is understood as the duty of the young. 
To answer a distasteful remark rightly is a very difficult 
matter indeed. And to hear it in silence, which in one 
sense is as easy now as it was then, has now a different 
effect, and actually means something different. We do not 
say that the change which has taken place between different 
ages should not be carried out between different classes. But 
to urge as the obvious duty of one class and the unques- 
tionable desire of another, an alteration which would in reality 
make life equally arduous to both,—this is an error which can 
further no ideal of life, and tends to bring disappointment and 
confusion into all. 





INTERVIEWING EXTRAORDINARY. 
E have not much reason to be proud of the new 
journalism that is flourishing among us at home, but 
at least we may congratulate ourselves that it has not yet 
reached the pitch of folly and audacity at which it seems to 
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have arrived in France. The French journalist has long 
enjoyed an almost boundless license, and an equally complete 
immunity from the consequences of the freedom in which he 
indulges, save on the occasions when policy or a wish for 
advertisement induces him to fight innocuous duels with his 
friends or colleagues. This freedom, added to the spirit of 
enterprise and inventive genius, that is characteristic of all 
his nation, seems to have carried him at last even beyond the 
bounds that are tolerated by his countrymen. Indeed, his last 
feat is of too embarrassing a nature to be borne. The Bompard- 
Eyraud trial for murder, after a prolonged agony of conflicting 
evidence, confessions, and recantations, was at length drawing 
toaclose. While it lasted, journalists had drawn immense 
capital out of it. They had interviewed the prisoners, the rela- 
tions of the murdered man, the doctor, the witnesses, and the 
prison officials, and had been able to gratify the morbid curiosity 
of their patrons in the most satisfactory manner ; so that, in a 
measure, one can understand their reluctance to let so produc- 
tive a subject die out without some further effort on their part 
to profit by it. There was nothing left to be made known but the 
verdict; therefore they privately and separately interviewed 
the jurors, and published their verdict before it was asked for, 
the consequence apparently being that a fresh jury will have 
to be called, and the trial recommenced. An excellent invention, 
says the Charivari ; but, it adds, if the public is to be allowed to 
interview the jurors after this fashion, why should not the 
prisoner be allowed to interview them also P Why should he not 
visit them all in turn, and sue for their favourable votes, after 
the manner of a would-be Academician, who personally solicits 
the good-will of his future colleagues? Why not, indeed ? 
But why have any formalities of trial, Judge and jury, at all? 
These enterprising interviewers and reporters seem so capable 
of collecting evidence and commenting on it, of correcting 
the pleadings of the counsel, and observing the demeanour 
of the prisoner, that the whole trial might be carried 
on free of cost in the sheets of a newspaper; a plébiscite 
of its readers might be published in place of a jury’s 
verdict, and sentence might be passed in accordance with a 
similar popular vote; so that the whole costly and cumbrous 
machinery of Law and Justice might be done away with in 
favour of an arrangement which would add immensely to the 
profits of journalism and the pleasure of newspaper readers. 
After all, the justice of the case is quite a secondary con- 
‘sideration in the mind of the public. The only drawback 
would be that it would be impossible to get a sentence of 
capital punishment passed, or probably to get any punishment 
inflicted at all; bnt that would be amply compensated for by 
the enormous increase of murder and crime, and the conse- 
quent abundance of pleasant subjects for public discussion. 
It is rather amusing to remark that in the present case, one 
of the jurors who had been entrapped into giving his verdict, 
has been obliged to submit to further interviews, in order to 
assert the innocence of his intentions; a strange case of “the 
hair of the dog that bit him.” So far, we have seen no attempt 
-on the part of English journalists to tamper with the jury- 
men and extract their opinions by means of interviews; but 
in other ways they are by no means blameless. Every day 
the salutary law that forbids the discussion of a case that 
is still sub judice, is evaded in one way or another. In 
a dreadful case of murder that is now being tried, pretty 
nearly the whole of the evidence was put before the public 
‘long before the case came into Court at all. Policemen were 
interviewed, cross-examined, and generally hampered and 
embarrassed by the determination of the public to assist in 
the hunt. Judging from the accounts in the papers, the 
husband of the victim must have been interviewed a dozen 
times a day, in order that a curious public might view his grief, 
and listen to his sobs and broken utterances. Even the 
mother of the prisoner was put upon this intolerable rack, 
and tortured into giving information that might perhaps be 
used as evidence against her own daughter. The more horrible 
and inhuman the crime, the more eager is this insatiable 
curiosity ; the more sordid and hateful its details and sur- 
roundings, the more lovingly does the reporter describe and 
the reader gloat over them. In the case of the unhappy wretch 
who was lately hanged for murder in Canada, hardly an hour 
of his life from the time of his imprisonment was left unre- 


‘ported; his idle words, his way of walking, his clothes, the 


very food that he ate, everything, down to his last death- 


‘struggle on the scaffold, was made known for the public 





benefit. To what end? What possible good can come of a 
practice that degrades both the journalist and his reader? 
The gratification of an unhealthy, of an unnatural and morbid 
appetite, brings no good with it. It is a practice among 
certain African tribes to commit suicide by eating dirt. 
Surely it is a form of moral suicide that is committed by 
those people who willingly batten upon this garbage. 

Interviewing, however, has its comic side as well as this 
painful one, from which one willingly turns away. The inter- 
viewer may be actuated by very different purposes. He may 
wish to collect information on a subject of general interest by 
consulting authorities who would otherwise be backward in 
offering an opinion,—a praiseworthy intention which is not 
often followed by any good results. Or he may be anxious, 
by dint of cross-examination, to extract opinions which the 
owner has not the courage to avow publicly. Or, again, he 
may look upon himself as a kind of interpreter, who, 
knowing exactly what questions the public is anxious 
to ask, undertakes to provide them with suitable answers. 
But the most general and common form of interviewing 
is that which is simply occupied in satisfying the eternal, 
restless curiosity of the world with regard to trifles. 
Should some eminent divine come prominently before the 
public, that public is anxious to learn many things of him. 
They do not care to know what his theological tenets may be, 
nor what is the extent of his learning, nor what are his views 
as to Church policy; but they are hungry for information as 
to his personal appearance, to know if gaiters are becoming 
to his legs, whether he drinks port or is a teetotaler, whether 
or not he approves of dancing on or off the stage, what is his 
private opinion of his Archbishop, and in how many minutes 
he can run a mile. On all these points the interviewer 
enlightens them; points upon which the good man, if left to 
himself, would never have thought of discoursing. In one 
daily journal such interviews seem to form its chief attraction. 
We have seen in its pages an interview with an African traveller; 
with the object of ascertaining his opinion as to the com- 
parative merits of English novelists; an interview with a hang- 
man, containing a dissertation upon various kinds of rope; an 
interview with a tight-rope dancer, in which, strangely enough, 
no mention was made of the rope, but the most curious speculu- 
tions were advanced on the subject of dress ; an interview witha 
fasting-man, with a view to finding out his ideas upon every- 
day diet, to which was appended a most learned discourse on 
the dangers of eating too much; an interview with a boot- 
maker, savouring rather of advertisement ; an interview with a 
bishop, with a socialist, with a private soldier, with a preacher, 
a criminal, a champion boxer, and a man who had been born 
without joints. In all of these interviews, the personal ap- 
pearance, dress, and manners of the victim are carefully 
described ; his furniture, his pictures, his manservant or his 
maidservant, and, if the interviewer gets a chance, his bedroom 
and wardrobe too. But here we may remark that not all their 
victims are unwilling ones, and that there are many people 
who are even more eager to be interviewed than the public 
is to interview them. The garment of reserve and reti- 
cence which the world seems so anxious to tear away from 
its public characters, is one of which some people are only 
too glad to strip themselves, laying bare their most private life 
for universal inspection. The idle, morbid curiosity that 
is for ever wishing to pry behind the curtain—to tear off the 
coverings and see what is underneath—is fully equalled by 
the huge and preposterous egotism that prompts so many 
people to give up themselves for its food, and so gain a doubt- 
ful notoriety. Some, of course, cannot help themselves; hard 
fortune has deprived them of privacy of life, and they have 
to submit to be interviewed, or perhaps even endure worse 
things; but they form but a small minority of the great 
number of personages who are continually being turned 
inside-out for our edification. If one was only sure that one 
saw the real lining, the process would be at least a more 
entertaining one; but the truth of these revelations depends 
chiefly on the interviewer, and he is by no means infallible. 

In interviewing as a fine art, we are still far behind our 
American cousins. The first tender that boards the ship upon 
which a distinguished visitor arrives at their shores, swarms with 
interviewers. Scarcely has the object of their attentions set his 
foot on land, when the newspapers are informing their readers 
of his clothes, of his luggage, his sea-sickness, his gait, his moral 
character, his favourite oath, the amount of money in his 
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pocket, and how much he lost at whist during the passage. 
If the distinguished traveller is a wise man, he will give himself 
up to the tender mercies of his inquisitors, and they will deal 
with him honestly and kindly after their own lights ; but should 
he be restive and obstructive to this inquisition, his torture will 
only be prolonged, and the information which is ultimately 
offered to the.public—for the public must have information, 
whether he be willing or not—will be considerably less than kind. 
On the whole, we prefer the American style of interviewing, 
disagreeable as it is, because it is more honest, and makes no 
pretences. There is no question with them of seeking a 
serious and valued opinion upon a serious and debateable 
subject; they simply say to their celebrity,—when they have 
caught him,—*“ You are a great man, and we are a set of 
frivolous fools; give us something that is both foolish and 
frivolous to talk about,”—whereas the English interviewer 
puts on a grave face, pretends that he is acting as a channel 
for conveying momentous and weighty instruction to a public 
that is anxious to be enlightened, and has the air of fulfilling 
a solemn mission while he babbles inanities. It must be a 
sorry trade, that of the interviewer ; and we would that there 
were no occasion for it: if it were only to save some of our 
fellow-creatures from being forced to play the humiliating and 
discreditable véle of Paul Pry. 





ARTISTS AND ANIMALS. 
HE addition of a conscientious and sympathetic worker 
to the ranks of British animal-painters is always 
welcome ; and the interesting, if unequal, sketches in pastel by 
Mr. J. T. Nettleship now exhibited at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery, 
the “Rembrandt Head,” in Vigo Street, claim consideration on 
more grounds than one. The sketches have been drawn from 
life; they are not commonplace; and many of them are of 
considerable merit. The pictures of bears and lions are 
excellent, and the pastel treatment, which the artist does not 
seem yet to have thoroughly mastered in all cases, is in them 
used with great effect. The “Brown Bear and Cub” (60) is 
admirable. Bears have not been considered “ paintable” by 
most artists; but this, and the “Polar Bear” (55) coming 
out of the water, and the “Polar Bear and Cub” (44) 
are strong and clever sketches, full of life and vigour. 
In his lions and tigers, Mr. Nettleship is inclined to 
exaggerate the weight and massiveness of the head and fore- 
feet, a fault which is especially noticeable in the “Tiger 
Stretching ” (20) and the “Lioness Carrying her Cub” (51), 
though the last is in other respects one of the best of the 
sketches. But the “Lioness Couched” (59) and the “Lion 
Questing” (18) are good; and his lynx (20), and otters 
(14 and 15), are spirited and lifelike. The birds, on the 
other hand, are a complete failure. Neither the pastel nor 
Mr. Nettleship’s treatment suits the subject; and the other 
sketches of ‘foxes, horses, and sheep only strengthen our 
regret that specialisation, even when not desired by the 
painter, seems inseparable from the efforts of most artists 
who devote themselves, however conscientiously, to animal- 
painting. We except the case of Mr. Briton Riviere. But Mr. 
Sidney Cooper has spent a long lifetime in painting little ex- 
cept shorthorns and nicely washed sheep. Morland preferred 
sheep and pigs, whose wool and fat made a knowledge of 
anatomy unnecessary. Stubbs, though anxious to paint 
other animals, and a thorough master of anatomy, was, 
owing to the circumstances of his time, mainly a painter 
of horses; and if the genius of Sir Edwin Landseer 
made him technically, if not in sentiment, a master of all 
animal forms—birds excepted—we must remember that the 
Japanese school of animal-painters, who, in the delineation of 
birds at least, are unrivalled, have minutely specialised, de- 
voting themselves singly to some particular animal, or birds, 
or even insects. 

Mr. Nettleship’s pictures are entirely free from any attempt 
to suggest animals’ emotions by giving them human ex- 
pression,—a fault to which animal-painters are much addicted, 
and which has been justly censured in much of the work of 
Sir Edwin Landseer himself. It is a trick which will only 
deceive those unfamiliar with animals, but one the use of 
which Sir E. Landseer seldom denied himself in painting a 
“popular” picture. It is unfortunate that the collection of 
Landseers in the National Gallery mainly consists of paintings 
of dogs, which, from their quick, emotional nature, and con- 








stant relations with men, are temptin subjects for thi 
art. In “High Life and Low Life” (410), the spt rere 
is licking its lips and winking one eye. A vulgar dog certai rd 
does lick its lips, because it eats in a vulgar way. On rd 
. e of the 
first accomplishments which a well-bred house-dog learns ig 
to eat quietly and tidily, and not even the Prioress in the 
“Canterbury Tales” could be more particular in this mark 
of good manners. But the vulgarity of winking is too great 
for dogs; and Sir Edwin has credited the ban-dog with the 
expression of its master. The melancholy boredom in the face. 
of the deerhound in the contrasting panel, is entirely human. 
In “ Alexander and Diogenes” (608), the sturdy white cur 
swaggering in front of the tub is dog-like. So is the snarling 
Diogenes. But the artist has added a crowd of other dogs to 
tell the story, instead of leaving it to suggest itself. The toy- 
terrier and King Charles’s spaniel are courtiers; the two 
bloodhounds, counsellors, and so forth; and the expression 
of the last is a piece of purely human sentiment, which does: 
not aid the “ dog sentiment ” of the two principal figures in the 
least. In “Dignity and Impudence,” again, the intensely 
quick, restless glance of the little terrier’s eyes is, perhaps, not 
exaggerated, But Landseer has chosen to make it show the 
tip of its tongue, which it holds between its lips—a very 
common trick with children when their attention is much 
engaged on a subject near to them, such as a picture-book or 
a drawing. But a dog expresses interest by pricking up its 
ears. Its tongue is only shown when it is perspiring, which 
this comfortable little terrier in ‘the bloodhound’s kennel 
certainly is not. If any one doubts this tendency of Landseer 
to put human expression into animal faces, he may, if his 
curiosity overcomes his distaste, refer to an early sketch (605), 
called “The Defeat of Comus.” In this picture, the revellers 
wear no masks. They are monsters, men with the heads of 
animals. The woman clinging to the central figure has the 
head of a white hind with woman’s hair, and to this monstrous. 
head Landseer has imparted an expression which we do not 
care to describe. Two other figures are pig-headed men; 
though no animal face could exhibit the degradation which one 
of these swines’ heads, crowned with roses, does. There is none 
of the weird imagination and cleverness of Albert Diirer’s 
animal fiends in this coarse picture, nor even the vigorous 
grotesque of Teniers’ goblins in “Dives Tormented” (863). 
It is commonplace of the worst kind, interesting only as a key 
to faults in other work which is otherwise faultless. This 
great defect, though frequently recurring, is by no means 
universal in Landseer’s dog-pictures. In. No.411, a Highland 
shepherd playing the pipes to his dogs, the excitement or 
indifference of the terriers and deerhounds is equally real, and 
expressed in dog-fashion. The splendid “Sleeping Blood- 
hound” and the “Member of the Humane Society” are, 
perhaps, two of the best dog-portraits ever painted; and 
‘Shoeing the Bay Mare” is, we think, the artist’s best 
picture of domestic animals. But, in general, Landseer’s 
paintings of stags are by far his best work. In wild country 
and among the deer, he never strikes a false note. In “The 
Monarch of the Glen” and “The Children of the Mist,” 
sentiment and painting are such as to leave nothing further 
to be wished for. Unfortunately, most of these great works are- 
in the hands of private owners. 


Most domestic animals, the beasts of burden or of the 
farm, are placid creatures. If left to themselves, they 
would doze away the summer day without any livelier 
emotions than those excited by the desire for change of 
pasture, or water, or shade. Most of the Dutch masters 
accepted this fact. They went to the meadows and painted 
their comely cattle excellently well. Cuyp’s large picture 
(53) is, in its way, one of the finest animal-paintings in 
the Gallery. The contented cattle, the dapple-grey horse 
with its red-coated rider, and the two dogs playing, the big, 
round-headed fellows that draw the carts of vegetables to 
market, are all admirable. In these Flemish paintings the 
Dutch dog is seldom absent,—in the streets, on the ice of the 
canals, or in the market-place, in serious dog-conversation with 
friends, or an earnest spectator of whatever is going forward. 
In Teniers’ “ Village Féte ” (952), the dogs are all waiting with 
their masters to share the bounty of the noble family who 
stand in the centre of the circle. But of all the Dutch dogs, 
we prefer the long-haired terrier in T. Van Eyck’s wonderful 
picture of John Arnolfini and his wife. Nothing in this 
minutely finished painting is better done than the bright little 
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dog, probably not the least-valued object in the orderly and 
beautiful room which Van Eyck painted so faithfully. 

The matter-of-fact treatment of animals is the rule in Dutch 
pictures. But there is one striking exception. Rubens, looking 
at Nature with the painter’s eye, and master of all sides of his 
art, enriched his canvas with animal forms where and how he 
pleased. Sometimes he preferred conventional treatment, 
lessening the size of the animal to give dignity to the human 
figures, like the horses of “'The Twin Brethren,” on the Monte 
Cavallo. In “The Triumph of Cesar,” for instance, he 
diminishes the size of the two wild bulls to suit the com- 
position; and his elephants are such as he might have 
designed in grisaille for a piece of plate. But in the “ Wolf- 
Hunt” and “Peace driving away the Horrors of War,” they 
are treated naturally. The panther playing in the last picture 
is the finest piece of animal-painting of this kind we have ever 
seen. The richness of colour, action, and truth are unrivalled ; 
andif our animal-painters desire a standard of excellence, they 
may well set the work of Rubens before them as an ideal. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIABILITY FOR MURDERS COMMITTED ABROAD. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SrectaTor.’’] 

$1r,—The article on “The African Horrors,” in your issue 

of the 15th inst., reads as though it may have been written 

in forgetfulness of 24 and 25 Vic., cap. 100, which deals with 

the subject of “venue” in murders and manslaughters com- 

mitted out of the United Kingdom. 

Section 9 of this statute enacts that, “when any murder 
or manslaughter shall be committed on land out of the United 
Kingdom, whether within the Queen’s dominions or without, 
and whether the person killed be a subject of her Majesty or 
not, every offence committed by any subject of her Majesty 
in respect of any such case may be dealt with 
hs and punished in any country or place in England 
or Ireland in which such person shall be apprehended.” 

Therefore, technically speaking, Englishmen can never be 
said to be irresponsible for death-sentences, if such sentences 
result in death.—I am, &e., C. ME. 








MR. STANLEY. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Having read in the Spectator of November 15th, I confess 
with astonishment, your verdict of Mr. Stanley, in the article on 
the sad controversy about the conduct of the officers of the Rear- 
Column, in which you say that Mr. Stanley displayed “ relent- 
less but calculated and purposeful severity ” towards the force 
under him, I feel compelled, in common fairness, to call your 
attention to the unbiassed opinion of one well able to judge. 
T refer to the late Mr. Mackay of Uganda, from whose pub- 
lished diaries I quote (p. 97) :—“ Wherever I find myself in 
Stanley’s track, in Uganda, Ugogo, or even Ukerewe itself, I 
find his treatment of the natives has invariably been such as 
to win from them the highest respect for the face of a white 
man.” And again (p. 397), Mr. Mackay mentions Mr. Stanley’s 
arrival at Usambiro with Emin Pasha and the officers of the 
expedition, and says of Stanley :—‘ He is a man of an iron 
will and sound judgment, and besides, ig most patient with the 
natives. He never allows any one of his followers to oppress 
or even insult a native. I much fear that those who condemn 
him most, know him least, nor do they probably know any- 
thing at all of the difficulties of African travel.” 

These extracts from the writings of such a man as Mr. 
Mackay speak for themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. M. G. 

[Our correspondent has not read our remarks through, and 
has therefore misread our meaning. We distinctly, and in so 
many words, page 670, acquitted Stanley of cruelty, and we 
used the phrase “ purposeful severity ” in praise, not dispraise, 
of his treatment of his negro followers.—ED. Spectator. ] 





POLITICS AND RELIGION. 
To tHe Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In an article entitled “ Radicalism and Revelation,” in 
the Spectator of November 15th, some observations are made 
which, asa regular reader I regretted to see, and upon which I 
venture to address you. 


We are told in this article that it is 





wrong to treat politics as a regular religion. “ Politics,” the 
writer says, “ought not to bea religion.” The reason for this 
assertion seems to lie in the complexity of political problems, 
and in the difficulty of calculating all the hidden currents of 
politics with sufficient accuracy. Now, if this means that 
politics differ from religion inasmuch as the truths of the 
latter are fixed for ever by Revelation, and that the truths of 
politics (at any rate, viewed practically), are fluctuating and 
progressive, I do not think many of us would quarrel with the 
article. But more than this seems to be intended. AsI read the 
article, it seems as if the writer thought that politics should not 
be treated religiously. If this is the meaning, surely it is a dan- 
gerous doctrine. If any of the important facts of life, and the 
welfare of our country is a very important one, are to be treated 
deliberately as outside religion, can we be surprised if we have to 
complain that in matters of politics men are unprincipled ? 
Politics, if not a religion, are not so because they are part of 
religion. It has been splendidly said that “ nothing is secular 
but what is sinful.” All life, a Christian teacher is bound to 
hold, is sacred; if treated religiously, as it ought to be, by 
which I mean, as a matter of right and wrong, not one of self- 
interest, political life is as sacred as any. Few lines of life 
come more into contact with conscience than politics. It may 
be difficult to form a right opinion on a complex political 
matter; soit is very often on a complex religious question 
But we do not on that account decline to treat such questions 
as matters of conscience. Apologising if I have wrongly read 
your writer’s meaning, I am, Sir, &ec. 
K. S. SHUTTLEWORTH. 

New Brampton Rectory, Chesterfield. 

[Of course it would be monstrous to say that it is nota 
religious duty to form as careful a judgment as possible on 
political questions on which we are asked to vote. Nor did 
we say or suggest anything of the kind. What we did say, 
and do maintain, is that it should not be regarded as a 
religious duty to be either a Liberal or a Conservative in the 
abstract. It should not be regarded as a sin, it is not a sin, to 
change from the one policy to the other,—though it is often 
regarded as the very worst of sins,—under the pressure of 
what seems to the politician who makes the change very clear 
evidence that the welfare of the State requires such a change. 
Yet in many circles to speak of a man as a political turncoat 
is to speak of him as a person who has forfeited all title to 
respect.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. GLADSTONE AND CHURCH DEFENCE. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I crave a small portion of your space to express my 
demurral as well to the reasoning as to the accuracy of “A 
Churchman,” who writes to you on this subject. 

Supposing it were the case that “the English Church 
Defence Society ”—by which I presume is to be understood 
the. institution of which I have the honour to be secretary— 
excluded explicitly “the defence of anything but the loaves and 
fishes, temporal emoluments and privileges,” what would there 
be in the fact to stamp such a Society as a Tory organisation ? 

The principles of true Liberalism are, it may surely be 
admitted, not exclusively destructive; and emoluments right- 
fully acquired and usefully employed, along with privi- 
leges honourably bestowed and held, are by consequence 
entitled to the just respect of the most ardent member of the 
Liberal Party. 

Your correspondent yet further affirms that the defence of 
emoluments and privileges, to which he somewhat hastily 
limits our efforts, is “a degrading policy to Churchmen.” 
While I take exception to his description of our work as 
wholly inadequate, seeing that he ignores absolutely that im- 
portant aspect of it which is concerned with Establishment, 
and more especially with the principle of the national recog- 
nition and in some sense confession of Christianity, in respect 
of which we stand on common ground with our brethren 
north of the Tweed, I cannot conceive how—except on the 
assumption, which “A Churchman” would not maintain for 
a moment, that every priest of the Church has sought his 
office in order that he may eat a piece of bread—the conser- 
vation of religious endowments can be regarded as degrading. 

If it needs to be said, let it be said emphatically,—we are 
not concerned for individuals, whether Archbishops or curates. 
Under any scheme of Disestablishment, the working clergy 
would one and all be cared for. Our care is for the State, 
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for the children and the poor, and it is their interests which 
are too often lost sight of. The motive may be old-fashioned ; 
but our conviction is that the Church endowments are at once 
a heritage and a trust, and that we are bound to defend them, 
for the sake of those who cannot speak for themselves, of 
those who have not learnt the value of their inheritance or 
claimed their share in it, of those who do not realise the far- 
reaching and irreparable consequences of its confiscation,— 
indeed, I would add with reverent earnestness, for the sake of 
Him to whom we sincerely believe these endowments belong. 
Need I labour it out that this is not a degrading policy? Nay, 
may I not claim that it is one which we can invite all patriotic 
Englishmen most strenuously to promote P—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. GRANVILLE DicKson. 
The Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, 8.W. 





MISQUOTATION. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpectTaTor.’’] 

Sr1r,—Your remarks in the Spectator of November Ist on 
poetical misquotations might receive illustration from a 
contemporary (Saturday Review) of the same date, in which 
Pope’s “ modest Foster,” in the lines,— 

“Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well,” 

appears as “pious Foster,’ while the Metropolitans are 
reduced from ten to six. 

Bishop Heber’s line,— 

“Smokes on Samaria’s mount her scanty sacrifice,” 
(where the epithet “ scanty ” is by no means otiose), is given in 
Dean Stanley’s “Lectures on the Jewish Church” (mine is 
the seventh edition) in this form,— : 

«‘ Smokes on Gerizim’s mount, Samaria’s sacrifice.” 

The last line of “ Lycidas ” has suffered from the misquota- 
tion of many generations, the error of “ fields ” for “ woods” 
being ingrained in the general mind almost beyond hope of 
correction. 

The lines which Dr. Johnson added to Goldsmith’s 
“ Traveller,” — 

“ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure,” 

have also been peculiarly liable to this kind of transformation: 
but the climax was reached in the version recently given by a 
Nonconformist minister,— 

“Of all the ills that human hearts endure, 

How small the part which laws or kings can make or cure!” 
A “needless Alexandrine” indeed ! : 

If your space permits, I would ask if any of your readers can 
say in what poetical satire of the last century, or beginning of 
the present, are to be found these lines on the threatened Dis- 
establishment of the Church, which I remember, but cannot 
trace to their source P— 


Sr ee can tell, with calculation keen, 
How many pecks it takes to burn a Dean. 


With eyes averted from th’ unhallowed pyre 
(Irrev’rent posture !), Harrowby shall stand, 
And hold his coat-flaps up with either hand.” 


—I am, Sir, &ce., A. C. 
THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


[To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—It was the intention of the Legislature, in passing the 
Act introduced by Sir John Lubbock in 1882, called “The 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act,” that all monuments 
tabulated under the Act should be preserved from further 
injury, and restored, if necessary, in accordance with the 
original plan. Complaints have been made from time to time 
by antiquarians as to the practical working of the Act, and 
that sufficient care is not always exercised in entrusting such 
works to properly qualified men. Complaints are not confined 
to any part of the United Kingdom. 

One of the most recent cases of this kind came under the 
notice of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland, during 
their visit in September last to County Donegal. In the 
district of Malinmore and Glencolumkill, in that county, 
there is the second finest collection of ancient Pagan monu- 
ments in the United Kingdom, being only surpassed by that 
of Canowmore, in County Sligo. There are more than twenty 
cromleachs, besides pillar-stones, souterraines, and giants’ 
graves, togevher with ancient incised crosses dating from the 
earliest Christian period. These were all vested in the Govern- 








ment by the proprietors of the soil under the Act of 1882 
Amongst them is a monument of rare type called “(loch. 
an-More.” 

This monument was very much dilapidated, great quantities 
of stones that formerly belonged to it lying scattered about in 
all directions. The Board of Works, who are supposed to 
carry out the provisions of the Act in Ireland, some time ago 
set about to restore it, and at the time our Society visiteg it 
the work had been completed. As far as could be ascertained 
the Inspector of the Board had not personally visited the 
place, the restoration having been entrusted to a local stone. 
mason, with the result which came under our notice. The 
following brief description will give a general idea of the 
structure. There are two concentric circles of standing stones, 
some ten or twelve feet apart, the diameter of the interior one 
being some thirtyfeet. On the eastern side is an entrance, where 
a trilithon formerly stood, but the stones which formed it now 
lie across the opening. At the western side of the interior 
circle, or rather ellipse, there are two trilithons in sity, 
leading to covered chambers. Two of the stones of the interior 
circle are carved with those curious spirals, volutes, &c., only 
found on our oldest monuments, as at New Grange and 
Dowth. One other monument in Ireland has trilithons, and 
one in England,—viz., Stonehenge. Previous to the so-called 
restoration, an enormous quantity of small stones lay scattered 
about both inside and outside the circles: these probably 
formed a cairn or monumental heap, the base of which may 
still be observed at the western end. _ 

The instincts of the mason led him to build a wall with the 
small stones, as the best mode of utilising them. It was built 
between the two circles some ten or twelve feet in thickness, 
filling up the entire space between, and also rising above the 
circles, the inside face of the interior and the outside face of 
the exterior circle being only now recognisable. The plan of 
this ancient and unique monument has in consequence been 
altered, and it now looks like a stone fort or castle, instead of 
a sepulchral structure, which it undoubtedly was. Perhaps 
the publicity given to this may lead to the removal of the 
small stones from the circles to their proper place, leaving the 
latter entirely clear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Seaton F. MILLIGAN, 
Hon. Sec. for Ulster Royal Society of Antiquaries (Ireland). 





THE AFRICAN HORRORS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—The sentence in your issue of November 15th (p. 669), 
“Even Mr. Bonny...... accuses himself of selling Negro 
women for food, amid much laughter on all sides,” though 
literally true, might convey a wrong idea to the mind of any 
one who had not read Mr. Bonny’s statement. The women 
were not sold to any one but to their own people; they were 
held to ransom for food which the Negroes had refused to 
supply or to sell. If, as I understood the passage in Mr. 
Bonny’s account, the Negroes joined in the laughter, it seems. 
to have been, at least partly, because they felt that it was not 
altogether a serious business; that, as the manner of the 
women’s capture had not been very cruel and accompanied 
by bloodshed, so they would not be ill-treated, or sold to 
strangers, if not ransomed by their own people. I hope this 
was so; and that was the way I read it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Walton, Warwick, November 20th. F, A. O'BRIEN. 

[Did not Mr. Bonny capture the women in order to exchange 
them for food >—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SOARING OF BIRDS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The interesting article on “ The Soaring of Birds,” in the 
Spectator of November 8th, brings to my memory an incident 
which I witnessed some time ago. I was woodcock-shooting near 
Killarney, when one of the beaters called out, “ Look at the 
aigle!” I looked up, and high over the top of the crag at whose 
base I was shooting, I saw a golden eagle soaring. He wheeled 
ina spiral manner higher and higher, with no apparent motion 
of the wing, till he seemed a mere speck against the blue sky. 
Then gliding downwards in a slanting direction till on a level 
with the tops of the nearer mountains, he would remain for a 
moment motionless, and then, still with no movement of the 
pinions, return to his former position almost over my head. 
Soon a second eagle joined him, and both these splendid birds 
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_gsoared in spirals, rising and falling for a considerable time. 
sea so fascinated that I could not take my eyes off them 
, till at last they glided away over the far-off mountain-tops, 
.and I saw them no more. During the whole time I was 
“watching these birds, I saw no motion whatever of the wings. 

The flight of an eagle is a mystery, and no word in the 
English language describes it better than “soaring.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Waterford, November 17th. C. Paston CRANE. 














POETRY. 


IRELAND’S APPEAL. 


Propte of England! the question confronts you— 
You have to settle the Irishman’s fate : 

Will you abandon your friends to your foemen ?— 
Fling them a prey to their enemy’s hate? 





Freemen of England! the widow and orphan 

Wail o’er the corpse they must bury by stealth; 
Fields are left barren and cattle are tortur’d; 

Thus doth the League foster freedom and wealth. 


Yours is the power to rescue the victims, 
You will be guilty if crime win the day. 

How will you answer when summoned to judgment ? 
Ignorant sheep, ye were guided astray ? 


No, by your banner—the symbol of freedom! 
No, by your past, which hath made you so strong! 
You have won power, with its honour and duty ; 
Yours is the choice, be it right, be it wrong. 


Masters of England! the question is burning ; 
Can you abandon the loyal and true ? 
Freedom and Justice they claim as their birthright ; 
Yours, theirs, and mine—’neath the Red, White, and Blue. 








ART. 


ae 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
THERE exists in the ritual of the Presbyterian Churches a 
form known as “ Fencing the Tables.’ By it the sinful and 
thoughtless are warned away from the communion of the 
Church. In something of the same spirit, the giddy sight- 
seer and the worldly critic who approach the tables and chairs 
of the Arts and Crafts, are confronted, when they open their 
catalogue, with a number of serious discourses such as must 
put a check on any ill-timed levity. Some of these discourses 
are couched in a strange and solemn jargon, full of earnest- 
ness and aspiration, but sometimes wanting the simple grace 
of grammar, and often the modest merit of lucidity. It is, 
as it were, five or six Emanations of the Prophet Ruskin 
scolding severely the Spectre of the Giant Albion. It is 
true, it is too true, that the Giant Albion is tasteless in the 
furnishing of his back-parlour, and wild things are done 
when he is abroad in the Tottenham Court Road. But it is 
not wise for the young men of the Century Guild Hobby- 
Horse and the Guild and School of Handicrafts, and the like, 
to terrify him with visions and abash him before his own 
chimney-piece ornaments. “To marry,” Stevenson has de- 
clared, “is to domesticate the Recording Angel.” To furnish 
a house is, in such company, to anticipate the Day of 


Judgment. “The object to be gained,” says one, “in fur- | 


nishing a room is to supply the just requirements of 
the occupants ” (alas! will rigid justice banish the rocking- 
chair, and would the truly upright man allow himself 


a sofa, or curb his senses with the austere settee?); “to | 
accentuate or further the character of the room ” (alack! its | 


character is apt to be already so strong and so far), “and to 
indicate the individual habits and tastes of the owner” (and, 
Well-a-day! we know what they are). Then, by way of 
example, we are strenuously directed by two of the young men 
to St. Jerome’s study in the picture by Giovanni Bellini. 
“There is no stint of money evidently,—the Saint gets all 
that he can properly want, and he gets over and above—the 
addition born of his denial—the look of peace and calm in his 
room that can so seldom be found with us.” It is an awful 





prospect, even with the look of peace thrown in, for, if we 
remember rightly, the only possible article of furniture in the 
room was the lion, and he might have turned uncomfortable if 
lain upon. Other glimpses are vouchsafed us. “ A conspicuous 
example of living art in modern furniture is a costermonger’s 
barrow. Affectionately put together, carved and painted, it 
expresses almost in words the pride and taste of its owner.” He 
does not, then, always, when he’s finished “ jumping on his 
mother,” “love to lie a-basking in the sun,” as the poet Gilbert 
has falsely affirmed. He has some affection left for his barrow, 
and wastes in paint as literary an impulse as any Academician. 
Or, again, there is the deal-table in the farm-house kitchen, 
“white and quite soft from many scrubbings: the butter 
fresh as grass in May—the kindly look of hospitality, and the 
art of it all, especially scrubbing and butter-making, are in- 
finitely expressive and delightful, and this, not oi! paintings in 
frames, is really art.” Which? And does the writer mean 
that you cannot have butter and serubbings and kindly looks 
of hospitality if you have oil-pa‘ntings; or that, if you have 
butter, you must scrub your oil-paintings; or that you may 
have kindly looks of hospitality if you leave your oil-paintings 
unframed; or that everything is art except the work of the 
greatest artists? ‘“ Design, indeed,” he adds, “ really fresh 
and penetrating, co-exists, it seems, only with the simplest 
conditions.” Butter may be fresh and scrubbing penetrating, 
but good design is in birth and breeding the most inveterate 
aristocrat ever known. For this reason we have little hope 
that to divert the average person from the museum to what is 
called ‘ Nature,” as another writer attempts to do, will result 
in better design. To the museum—that is, to previous design 
—the designer must go; he may also go to the field if he likes. 
The average person will be as hopeless in the one as in the 
other, but more wanton in the field. The result will be work 
like the carving instigated by Mr. Ruskin in the Museum at 
Oxford. 


For a phrase here and there we do thank the writers. It is 
indeed true that we constantly “postpone the responsibility 
of wise purchase,” that we surround ourselves with “ im- 
memorable articles” (a beautiful word for wedding-gifts—we 
shall never again use any other) “ the justification of whose 
presence really should be that they form part of the history 
of our lives in more important respects than the mere occasions 
of their purchase.” And one might ask a visitor to steer care- 
fully through “these ill-considered acquisitions which have 
gone to swell the general total of distress, an ever-widening 
ring of bitter ripple,” and give him the choice of sitting on 
this “ dictate of our fancy,” or lying on that “dictate of our 
sloth.” 

It is right to add that several of the essays are written in 
intelligible English, and have something to say,—in particular 
the notes on Carving, Intarsia, and Woods, by Messrs. Stephen 
Webb and T. G. Jackson, and Mr. Cole’s account of the 
stitches used in embroidery. 


And now we proceed to look at the tables and chairs and 
other things on show. It may be said at once that the greater 
part of the exhibition merely represents the native exuberance 
of the amateur. As the catalogue puts it, “either in play- 
fulness of fancy, or in grave renunciation of the garniture of 
his art, he will put the stamp of his individuality on his work,” 
which we take to mean that when the amateur’s fancy is 
chastened, there is apt to be nothing left. It would be cruel 
| to linger over this kind of thing, and to repeat the names 

that are so carefully gibbeted in the catalogue. Then, again, 
| by some change of policy, the Committee have admitted this 
year the outer shopkeeper, like Messrs. Liberty and Messis, 
Collinson and Lock, and have allowed them in some cases to 
leave the names of their designers and craftsmen in a decent 
obscurity. This seems to reduce the Society to the ordinary 
exhibition terms; but that is their affair, and not ours. It 
must be said, however, that the exhibition gains little by the 
change. The most noticeable object thus introduced is an 
| Egyptian fireplace from Messrs. Liberty, and that is a piece 
| of ingenious and ugly perversity. 

But there are one or two things that advance very distinctly 
| beyond the ruck of work by amateur and manufacturer. The 
| first one notices is the set of panels for the decoration of an 
altar, by Mr. George Frampton and Mr. R. A. Bell. They 
| are modelled in low relief in fibrous plaster, coloured and gilt. 
| The design of the figures is broad and telling, and the colour 
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isadmirable. It is a simple and, we suppose, comparatively 
cheap means of decoration, and, given a designer, a most 
effective one. 

Then there isa remarkable chimney-piece (149), by Messrs. 
Wilson and Pomeroy. As architecture, it is good in 
its general conception, but heavy in its details, and too 
naturalistic in parts, like the capitals. But the main decora- 
tion, a panel with a figure of Undine in the centre, and waves 
and fish about her, is more like decorative sculpture than any- 
thing we have recently seen. 

Then Mr. J. D. Sedding sends a sketch-design (246), for the 
decoration of an altar, in electrotype or beaten metal. The 
subject is the Nativity, and just as the last design shows a 
promise of architecture being reunited with sculpture, this 
holds out the same promise for painting. It is a beautiful 
design in itself, and remarkable from the hands of an archi- 
tect. We speak, of course, of the cartoon as it is, not clearly 
understanding how the design is to be carried out. 

Mr. Lethaby’s cabinet (417) is void of offence, and admirably 
made. The sunflower uprights of Mr. Flockhart’s brass fender 
(431), and the construction of Mr. Jack’s (103), are pretty. 
Mr. Gimson’s cabinet (313) is clean and simple. 

Then there is a good deal of work that shows real designing 
talent; but that also shows a want on one side of architectural 
discipline, and on the other of training in drawing or modelling 
the human figure. It is spoiled by extravagance or weakness. 
Mr. Heywood Sumner, for instance, has plenty of talent; but 
it needs both chastening and strengthening,—chastening in 
work like the wall-hanging (127), which is beautiful in 
material, colour, and piecemeal as design, but weak as a 
whole; strengthening in work like the relief (77), where the 
colour again is good, but the figures feeble. It is a dangerous 
thing for a designer who has not mastered the figure in more 
fully realised form, to practise design like the sgraffito out- 
lines (2 and 54),—his work is too thin and seattered already. 
Mr. Morris’s uncertain talent does not show well this time. 
The embroideries from his workshops are weak in design and 
confused in colour. The best in design is by Miss May Morris 
(117). Mk. Walter Crane has beautiful drawing in parts of 
his wall-paper designs (6 and 7). His Ivish National Banner 
(113) is curiously bad every way. Mr. Cobden Sanderson’s 
bindings are neat, and in some particulars graceful; but the 
real problems of designing for this art are rather evaded than 
overcome. Mr. Selwyn Image sends a pretty conceit for a 
stained-glass window (23), birds and leaves, with a little tag 
of innocent verse, such as those of the Blake tradition love 
to introduce. Mr. Horne, too, in his bed-quilt (143), gets a 
good decorative effect from the lettering of the repeated 
motto; but it is a desperate sentiment to-ask any one to sleep 
under. The sculptured bosses on the back of Mr. Mackmurdo’s 
grate (493) are very fair; and so is the chip on Mr. Voysey’s 
stove (497). Mr. Gaskin’s design for a placard (40) is clever, 
and there is merit in some of the book-work upstairs, par- 
ticularly that of Messrs. Louis Davis and Hallward. 

Apart from the question of skill in design, which is always 
rare, the exhibition deserves praise for the evidence it gives of 
research and revival in the materials and methods of decora- 
tion. How much has been done, for instance, by Messrs. 
Morris and Wardle to revive the art of dyeing! My. Wardle 
also revives successfully some old designs. The tiles and 
pottery, again, though they are seldom quite satisfactory, are 
patient attempts at finding out old secrets. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 

SAINTE-BEUVE.* 

[SECOND NOTICE. 
From Lausanne, after a journey in Italy, in which he was 
haunted by spectres of his own rather than of her past, 
Sainte-Beuve returned, not to the Paris of Amaury, but to 
the Paris of the essayist and critic whose marvellous 
“portraits” in the Revue des Deua Mondes revealed little of 
his personal feelings. The friendship of Madame d’Arbou- 
ville, a good and clever woman of the higher social world, 
opened to him many of its houses. Always antagonistic to the 
system and Ministers of Louis Philippe, he haunted the 





* Essays on Men and Women. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Edited, with Critical 
Memoir, by William Sharp. London: D, Stott. 1990, 





Abbaye-aux-Bois as an obsequious listener to Chateaubriand, 
Madame Récamier’s interest procured for him an appointment 
as one of the Keepers of the Mazarin Library, and he left hig 
fourth story in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs for rooms 
in the Institut. 

His work in 184 shows him perhaps at his best, foy 
in that year appeared his third volume of Port Royal and hig 
study of La Rochefoucauld, which, he said, “fixed 2 date 
and a period in his intellectual life” “Henceforward, 
he accepted the work which seemed specially his. He 
erected the classification of minds into a branch of natura] 
science. Faithful and minute study of men and women as 
specimens of human intelligence set in the framework of their 
environment, was to him not mere literary art, but a beginning 
of labour towards discovering unknown laws, perhaps a 
universal morality. He said of Littré that he belonged 
“to the meritorious and conscientious school of philosophic 
naturalists, who strive by degrees to liberate humanity from 
vague disputation, useless solutions, and from idols and decep- 
tive forces,”—words that might be used by Sainte-Beuve of his 
own effort, though not of its results. Scepticism sapped his 
faith even in literature, until he affected to believe that human 
thought was “a dream which created the object of its dream.” 
It was hardly matter for regret to Sainte-Beuve when the 
Revolution cast from their eminence his estranged friends the 
doctrinaires. 1789 was to him no era of advance; what followed 
was a sanglante inutilité which interfered with the salons and 
literature of Paris. The illiterate mob, on one of those days 
when Lamartine was dictator, prevented Sainte-Beuve from 
reading to his friends the latest additions to his Port Royal! 
He shook the stained dust of Paris from his feet, and retired out 
of hearing of Lamartine’s orations to Liége. The Romantics, 
treading rhythmic measures in streets wet with blood, caused 
him a horror only cured by the Coup d’Etat and the advent of 
the new Napoleon. “A critic may be brave,” he said, “but 
he is not a hero,” a text which goes far to explain much of 
Sainte-Beuve’s career. The Prince of “ana,” incarnate Taste, 
of the subtlest and surest insight, he had no faith in causes 
or courage to defend one. “ What is truth ?” he wrote. “We 
are poor skiffs rowing on a limitless sea, and when we sce a 
gleam of refiected light on the broken wave, we say, this 
is truth.” To him, systems and creeds were curious mar- 
ginalia of life. We can hardly accept him, as a scientific 
naturalist in the realm of mind, who judged of honour 
and enthusiasms and all ideals, by the literary value. 
In a letter to Baudelaire, Sainte-Beuve writes :—‘“If I 
had a motto, it would be Truth and only Truth. Let 
Good and Beauty shift for themselves.” Taste, indeed, 
saved him from the error of thinking that even his 
accuracy and research could fully encompass the truth of any 
character, and especially the characters of his contemporaries. 
His wide knowledge made him at once cautious and tolerant, 
and criticism often overbore the sceptic in him. In his studies, 
so delicately and reverently touched, of Monsignor Gerbet and 
Eagénie de Guérin, of St. Francois de Sales, and of Pascal, 
good and beauty assert their sway not less than truth. 

It was Sainte-Beuve’s pleasure to publish in later years 
apologetic notes depreciatory of his romantic and pietistic 
period; but he was not, we think, sincere when he wrote of 
his one novel, that its Christianity was but to flavour its 
Epicurean meaning, or pretended that his poetry was merely 
the efflorescence of six months’ religious delusion. He wrote 
to M. Taine of his regret not to have done better work, and 
he admits late in life, “my heart suffers on this account, 
and I regret once more that I cannot help in any great 
thing, and that I do not feel the higher currents of air 
which fill alike both great and little sails.” Under Armand 
Carrel, Sainte-Beuve worked in the revolutionary cause 
for three years. He had been warmed by La Mennais’ 
fire. He had had a passing gleam of healthy love; but “ great 
things” were possibly hindered by great taste and critical 
acumen. In its mordant acid, religion, love, and hope were 
decomposed, and honour rusted,—honour, but never honesty, 
for he had the scrupulous austerity of a peasant in the 
smallest money dealings, from the time he lived in an attic 
at a rent of 27fr.a month, including breakfast, to the day 
when even a suspicion that he had received 100fr. unduly 
from the Civil List of Louis Philippe helped to exile him to 
Litge. He held himself independent of all brotherhood, 
political or literary. He chose to owe no debts of money or 
affection. 
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In 1848, the break-down of the shifty order established 
by the doctrinaires and Louis Philippe loosed Sainte-Beuve’s 
tongue. He was invited by the Belgian authorities to give 
a course of lectures at Liége. He seized the opportunity, 
and chose “ Chateaubriand and his Literary Group ” for an 
ontlet. He “ overflowed,” he says, “ with truths.” Chateau- 
briand was but recently dead; Sainte-Beuve had been a 
constant visitor at the Abbaye-aux-Bois; he owed much to 
Madame Récamier; and the reason is not clear why he made 
his fierce onslaught on the Réné, once the object of his pre- 
tended respect, unless it can be traced to some wound of 
vanity. Suddenly Sainte-Beuve discovered the weakness of 
the “emigrant forehead,” and broke with the Faubourg St. 
Germain. His two volumes of destructive criticism on the 
author of the Génie du Christianisine bear marks of haste, 
however full of knowledge. We do not, indeed, think that 
Sainte-Beuve excels in his portraits of contemporaries as 
in his evocations of the men and women of past centuries ; 
and bis Chateaubriand is not so well arranged as his seven 
volumes on Port Royal. He detested the “ Parliamentary 
orgies” of 1848, the lyrisme of Lamartine, the baseless 
visions of Socialism. Many of his social, and even his literary 
illusions, were no doubt shattered in the storm; but it was 
unseemly of the author of Consolations and of Amaury’s con- 
fessions, to revile Chateaubriand as “an Epicurean with a 
Catholic imagination.” Would he have discovered the folly of 
Christianity, had Joseph Delorme gained the poet’s crown, or 
Réné remained the fashion? The Christianity which, indeed, 
had tempted Sainte-Beuve was of the emotional] and mystical 
type, hence his preference of Veuillot to Lacordaire, of La 
Mennais to Montalembert; yet, fortunately for his readers, he 
had been led, even by the path which is dangerously near to 
sensuous satisfaction, to recognise what is noblest in the heroes 
of the Catholic Church, in Bossuet and Bourdaloue, Gerbet or 
St. F. de Sales, and often to write as an exile might of the 
spiritual kingdom. 

Immediately after his Liége lectures, Dr. Véron engaged 
Sainte-Beuve to write those weekly causeries which remain his 
best known work. They began in the Constitionnel on 
October Ist, 1849, with a paper on St. Mare Girardin. For 
twenty years, with one respite of four months, Sainte-Beuve 
poured forth his marvels of accurate knowledge and unfailing 
taste in succinct form. The labour was intense in producing 
these essays and portraits, unrivalled in completeness and 
polish. ‘On Tuesday,” he says, “I went down into my well, 
coming up to breathe on Monday.” His literary probity and 
passionate curiosity left no fact, however trifling, unexplored: 
though not to be perhaps used except as an instruction to 
himself in his light touches. The strain on him told even on 
his robust and rather rustic strength, and Sainte-Beuve’s 
laboriousness is no small title to our respect. Mr. Sharp 
finds fault with English criticism, and no doubt it wants that 
industry in serving a science, that enthusiasm of letters, which 
enabled Sainte-Beuve to pose as the naturalist of minds, and 
which gave the dignity of coherent method to his classifica- 
tions, his “ana,” his dream of a universal morality to be based 
on literary achievement. 


After twenty years of devout gratitude for his guidance, it 
is perhaps time to ask whether his work, great as it is, justified 
these pretensions. Taste gave him singular justice and insight 
within the realm of Taste; but much of human effort, even in 
literature, remained beyond his ken. And if he, the author of 
a new criticism, has left after all only cleverer guesses at the 
real faces in the masque of life, how likely are men with less 
taste to fall into grievous bad drawing while they dub their 
efforts psychological! Sainte-Beuve accepted the Coup d’Etat 
as a relief; there would be no more mobs, no more Lamartines 
and Victor Hugos, between him and the sun. His cautious 
advances to the Bonaparte family were shown in his choice of 
subjects in 1850-51. He was respectful to the Church as a 
guardian of order; he was unsparing of the heroes of 1848, 
and especially of those who believed that order might consist 
with liberty, as did, for instance, M. de Falloux. In 1852 


appeared his well-known defiance to all who disliked the 
methods of the Empire. The article, entitled ‘‘ Regrets,” was 
widely circulated, and the Government at once secured Sainte- 
Beuve’s causeries for its organ, the Moniteur. For some time 
he selected his subjects from previous centuries, and some of 
his most characteristic and charming work was in his Lundis 
at this date. He was unprepared for the storm of disappr.’ a- . 








tion which met his well-deserved appointment to the Chair of - 
Poetry at the Collége de France in 1855. The students would 

not hear him, and loaded him with insults. It is said that on his 

second attempt to gain a hearing, he provided himself with 

two pistols, for what purpose it is not clear. Probably no 

event of his life so mortified him, and it certainly affected his 

future course. He published the lectures he had prepared on 

Virgil, which was his best answer to the students of the 

Collége de France. The indifference and neglect of the 

Court helped to check his civilities to the Imperial system. He 

drew away from the Government Press, and devoted himself 
to the younger generation of writers, whom he did much to 
launch. Asked by a friend why he encouraged the rising 
tide of bad taste, “I sacrifice, that I may not be sacrificed,” 
was his shrewd answer, and once more personal ambitions 

somewhat obscured taste in the now omnipotent critic. 

Whether as an opportunist or not, Sainte-Beuve, after the 

campaign of Italy in 1859, resolved to join what he foresaw 
would be a triumphant party,—the Liberal wing of the 
Imperial democracy. In 1861, he began again in the Consti- 
tionnel his Nouveaux Lundis, giving up, for greater latitude of 
style and subject, his mastership of the Ecole Normale. Re- 
publishing his earlier causeries, he endeavoured by additions 
and foot-notes to bring them into harmony with his new tone 
of anti-Clerical Liberalism. He made a clean breast of 
thoughts unrevealed till then, in the notes at the end of 
Vol. XI.; while the contents of his cahiers, published 
just before his death, are startling in their crude negation of 
his earlier faiths. His method of criticism, whatever its 
merits, had led him to scepticism of all human conclusions. 
The champion of “truth” had failed to find truth in any 
direction. He had reached that “saturation,” to use his own 
expression, “in which the heart is drowned.” In 1848, he 
wrote: “I have my-weaknesses, the same which gave to 
Solomon disgust and satiety of life.” The year before his 
death, he sadly recognised the truth: “The sensuous life is a 
powerful agent for dissolution of faith, and it more or less 
inoculates scepticism. ..... The principle of certitude is, in 
the long-run, infected and confused.” No one more than 
Sainte-Beuve himself would have acknowledged that he had 
neither discovered truth nor law in his new science of literary 
dissection ; and ambition, which had been strong in him, had 
to content itself with a Senatorship when he was within three 
years of death. 

If we had not, however inefficiently, followed his example, 
and endeavoured to guage his literary work according to his 
circumstances and his conduct, we might have given almost 
unreserved praise to the admirable sincerity and diligence, 
the masterly completeness of his invaluable achievement as 
limner to the Muses. His portraits speak to us in their real 
voice; we know more of them than we do of our intimate 
atquaintances. Those he touched perhaps most lovingly point 
us forward to a light that he suffered to become obscure for 
himself. The poetry, the noble aims of many of his men and 
women, delight us as they might not, had Sainte-Beuve not 
had sensitive sympathy with them. Not his scientific method, 
but his individual genius, and the suffering both of soul and 
body which is here and there betrayed in his splendid con- 
tribution to our knowledge, make Sainte-Beuve the great and 
sympathetic critic of our century. 

To the last he worked in growing dismay at the approach 
of the Imperial disaster, and the disturbance that must follow. 
He was spared the patriotic grief of his friend, Prosper 
Mérimée. He died, after much suffering, on October 13th, 
1869, convinced of his sad satiety, if of nothing else. His 
ambition might have been content, had he seen from another 
state the enormous crowd who attended his body to the grave. 
Not the critic’s power, but his opposition to the Government 
and his attacks on the clergy, gained for him the most popular 
demonstration since Béranger’s funeral. 





A YOUNG MACEDONIAN.* 
Mr. CuurcCH’S stories of classical romance are read by young 
people for the sake of the story, and by older people for the 
sake of the picture which they give so pleasantly and so vividly 
of all that is known of the social and political history of times 
with which they have lost their familiarity. Very few of 





* A Young Macedonian with the Army of Alexander the Great. By the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, late'y Profes-or of Latin in University Colleze, Lonioa. 
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us realise at all clearly what the outline of a young soldier’s 
life at the time of the Macedonian conquests was, and it is a 
great luxury to have the more interesting features of that life 
picked out for us bya scholar like Mr. Church, and so put 
together as to render the external career of such a soldier 
visible to us. The jealous feeling between the Greeks and 
the Macedonians, the dependence of the Persians on the 
Greek mercenaries, the divided feeling of the leaders of these 
mercenaries between sympathy for Alexander’s prowess and 
wish to show a similar prowess in resisting him, the naval 
superiority of the Phoenicians at sea, the helplessness of 
Egypt, the obstinacy and cruelty of Tyre, the proud separate- 
ness of the Jews, the haughty valour and incapacity of Persia, 
are all painted for us in these pages in the course of an easy 
and pleasant story, which we should read with interest for its 
own sake,’ but which we read with very much more pleasure 
for the renewed insight it gives us into a world of which we 
had managed to forget all the more impressive aspects. Mr. 
Church contrives, too, to convey a very distinct impression of 
the personal character of Alexander, and of the gradual 
deterioration in that character as his military genius secured 
him his marvellous triumphs. As his conquests became more 
and more brilliant, his character became more and more 
imperious, andjlost that moral self-command which was a 
great part of the secret of his early power. He could bearand 
even profit by contradiction, when he left Greece. He could 
not endure it, even when he knew it to be wholesome for him, 
before the close. 


Mr. Church’s object is to touch on all the most picturesque 
elements in the career of Alexander, and, accordingly, the 
crossing of, the Hellespont, the Battle of the Granicus, the 
siege of Halicarnassus, the Battle of Issus, the occupation of 
Damascus, the siege of Tyre, the somewhat doubtful meeting 
with the High‘Priest at Jerusalem, the journey over the desert 
to the temple7of; Jupiter Ammon, the invasion of Persia and 
India, and the death of Alexander, are all brought before us 
in brief and vivid scenes. Nothing is better, perhaps, than 
the sketch of Memnon, Alexander’s most formidable opponent 
in the field, or than the sketch of Alexander’s offer of marriage 
to Memnon’s widow, when he finds her at Damascus after the 
defeat of Darius‘at Issus. Mr. Church succeeds in giving us 
very happily the Oriental view of marriage as a sort of destiny 
rather than as an act of voluntary choice, which is taken 
by Barsiné, the widow of Memnon, while he reserves for 
his imaginary thero, Charidemus, the happier marriage of 
genuine love. As a specimen of the adventurous element 
in the book, we cannot select anything better than the rescue 
of Charondas from the Tyrian prison in which he was to have 
been sacrificed{to Melkarth, had he survived a day longer. 
Charidemus and the Prince of Sidon get into Tyre by a 
ruse, pretending to escape from Greek pursuit, and bringing 
to Tyre evidence of the friendly interest of Darius in the 
successful defence of Tyre, the Prince of Sidon being also 
empowered to tell the Tyrians that in case the place was 
taken, the Sidonian fleet would spare and protect the Tyrian 


sailors :— 

“There was a private way from the palace into the temple, 
which was almost in darkness when the companions reached it. 
Whatever light there was came from a single lamp that hung 
between the two famous pillars, one of gold, and one, it was said, 
of emerald, which were the glory of the place and the admiration 
of travellers. Charidemus had no thoughts for anything but the 
perilous task that he had in hand, though he carried away from 
the place a general impression of vast wealth and harbaric 
splendour. The friendly attendant came forward to meet the new- 
comers. The prince caught him by the arm. ‘Swear,’ he said, 
‘by Melkarth, to help us, and don’t utter another sound, or you 
die this instant.’ The man stammered out the oath. ‘That is well,’ 
said the prince, ‘ we knew that we could trust you. You shall have 
wealth and honour. When Alexander is master of Tyre, you shall 
be priest of the temple. Now listen to what we want. We must 
have this Greek prisoner who is to be sacrificed to the god at the 
feast of the new moon. He is dear to our king, and must not 
die.’ Atthis moment the other attendant came up the central 
avenue of the temple, of course utterly unsuspicious of danger. 
The prince, a young man of more than usual muscular power, 
seized him by the throat. He uttered a stifled cry, which, 
however, there was no one in the temple to hear, The next 
moment he was gagged, bound hand and foot, and dragged into a 
small side chapel, the door of which was fastened upon him from 
the outside. His keys had previously been taken from him. ‘ Now 
for the prisoner,’ said the prince. The attendant led the way to 
a door that opened out from the north-east corner of the temple, 
and this he unlocked. It led into a spacious chamber well lighted 
by two lamps that hung from the arched ceiling. Charondas was 





ie 

seated on a chair of ebony and ivory; all the belongings 
place were handsome and even poe Round heme “ 
massive chain of gold (the prisoners of the god could not be 
bound by anything less precious), which was fastened to a staple 
in the wall. The attendant unlocked it, using—for the lock was 
double—first his own key, and then one that had been taken from 
the person of his colleague. ‘Explanations afterwards,’ whispered 
Charidemus ; ‘now we must act’ The prince looked inquiringly 
at the attendant. What was to be done after the release of the 
prisoner was to be left, it had been agreed, to circumstances, 
What the circumstances really were, no one knew so well as this 
man. ‘I have it,’ cried the temple servant, meditating for a few 
moments, and he led the way to a small chamber used for keeping 
the sacred vestments. He then explained his plan. ‘There is 9 
small temple at the mouth of the southern harbour. If we can 
get there, it will be something; and I think we can. Anyhow it 
is our best chance.’ Charidemus and the prince were disguised ag 
priests. So ample were the robes that the figure of the person 
wearing them became undistinguishable, while the tall mitre with 
which the head was covered could be so worn that any slight 
difference of height would not be observed. The attendant, when 
he had finished robing them, an operation that of course he per- 
formed with a practised skill, pronounced that they made a very 
good pair of priests. He wore his own official dress, and arrayed 
the Theban in one that belonged to his comrade. Thus equipped, 
the party set out, the pretended priests in front, and the attendants 
behind, holding a canopy over their superiors. They made their 
way at the slow and measured pace that befitted their profession 
to the harbour temple, passed the guard which was set at the land 
entrance to the port without challenge, and reached the sacred 
building without any mishap. They were now close to the water, 
and could even see the friendly ships of the southern blockading 
squadron ; but the guard ships by which the mouth of the harbour 
was closed were between them and safety. The question was, how 
these were to be passed. It was a question that had to be. 
answered without delay, for they could see from a window of the 
temple which commanded a view of the whole harbour signs of 
commotion, such as the flashing of torches, which indicated that 
their escape had been discovered. This indeed was the case. The 
King had sent an attendant a little after sunset to summon his 
guests to the evening meal. He reported their absence to his 
master, who, however, for a time suspected nothing. But when 
a second messenger found them still absent, inquiries were made. 
Some one had heard sounds in the temple, and the temple 
was searched; after that everything else that had happened 
could be seen or guessed. Nothing remained for the fugitives 
but to strip off their garments and plunge into the water. 
Unfortunately the temple attendant was an indifferent swimmer. 

boat, however, was lying moored some thirty yards from 
the shore, and this the party managed to reach. But by the- 
time that they had all clambered on board, a thing which it always 
takes some time to do, the pursuers were within a hundred yards 
of the harbour-temple. It must be explained that at each end of 
the row of ships by which the harbour mouth was protected was 
an empty hulk, and that between the hulk and the pier side was 
a narrow opening only just broad and deep enough for a boat to 
pass over. This the prince had observed on some former occasion: 
when he had been reconnoitring the defences of the harbour, and 
he now steered towards it, the rowers tugging at their oars with 
all their might. The boat had nearly reached the passage when 
the mancuvre was observed. The crew of the nearest ship 
hastened to get on board the hulk; but the distance between 
these two was too great for a leap, and in the darkness the gang-- 
way commonly used could not be at once found. At the very 
moment when it was put into position the boat had cleared the 
passage. So shallow indeed was the water that the hinder part 
of the keel had stuck for a few moments, but when the four occu- 
pants threw their weight into the bow, which was already in deeper 
water, it floated over. Happily the night was very dark. The 
sky was overcast, and it still wanted a day to the new moon. Nor 
did the torches, with which the whole line of galleys was ablaze, 
make it easier to distinguish an object outside the range of their 
light. Still the boat could be dimly seen, and till it was beyond 
the range of missiles the fugitives could not consider themselves 
safe. And indeed they did not wholly escape. Both Chari- 
demus and Charondas were struck with bullets that caused some- 
what painful contusions, the prince was slightly wounded in the 
hand, and the attendant more seriously in the arm, which was 
indeed almost pierced through by an arrow. <A few more strokes, 
however, carried them out of range, and they were safe.” 


As a sample of the interest which Mr. Church lends to his 
story, from following the marvellous career of Alexander, 
we take part of the letter which Charondas writes to his friend, 
in the latter and less creditable, though not less splendid, part 
of Alexander’s career :— 


“So Bessus the murderer has met with his deserts. We 
crossed the Oxus, the most rapid and difficult river that we have yet 
come to. We got over on skins, and lost, I am afraid, a good 
many men and horses. I myself was carried down full half a mile 
before I could get to land, and thought more than once that it 
was all over with me. If Bessus had tried to stop us there must 
have been disaster; but we heard afterwards that he had been 
deserted by his men. Very soon after we had crossed the river 
he was taken. I have no pity for the villain; but I could wish 
that the king had not punished him as he did. He had his 
nostrils and ears cut off. You remember how Alexander was moved 
when he saw those poor mutilated wretches at Persepolis, what 
horror he expressed. And now he does the same things himself! 
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ows more and more barbarian in his ways. Listen 
—_ ny ie” We came a few days since on our march to a little 
Fit that seemed somewhat differently built from the others in 
this country. The people came out to greet us. Their dress was 
partly Greek, partly foreign ; their tongue Greek but mixed with 
pbarbarisms, yet not so much but that we readily understood them. 
Nothing could be more liberal than their offers; they were willing 
to give us all they had. The king inquired who they were. They 
were descended, he found—indeed they told the story themselves 
without any hesitation—from the families of the priests of Apollo 
at Branchide. These priests had told the secret of where their 
treasures were kept to King Xerxes after his return from Greece, 
and he to reward them, and also we may suppose, to save them 
from the vengeance of their countrymen, had planted them in this 
remote spot, where they had preserved their customs and language 
as well as they could. Now whocould have imagined that the king 
should do what he did? He must avenge forsooth the honour of 
Apollo on these remote descendants of the men who caused his 
shrine to be robbed! He drove the poor creatures back into their 
town, drew @ cordon of soldiers round it, and then sent in a 
company with orders to massacre every man, woman, and child in 
it. He gave me the command of these executioners. I refused 
it. ‘It is against my vows, my lord,’ I said. I thought that he 
would have struck me down where I stood. Buthe held his hand. 
He is always tender with me, for reasons that he has; and since 
he has been as friendly as ever. But what a monstrous deed! 
Again I say, the barbarian rather than the Greek...... 
Another awful deed! O my friend, I often wish that I were with 
you in your peaceful retirement. In war the king is as magnifi- 
cent as ever, but at home he becomes daily less and less master 
of himself. Truly he is then as formidable to his friends, as he 
is at other times to his enemies. What I write now I saw and 
heard with my own eyes. At Maracanda there was a great ban- 
quet—I dread these banquets a hundred-fold more than I dread a 
battle—to which I was invited with some hundred other officers. 
It was in honour of Cleitus, who had been appointed that day to 
the government of Bactria. When thecup had gone round pretty 
often, some of those wretched creatures who make it their business 
to flatter the king—it pains me to see how he swallows the 
flatteries of the very grossest with greediness—began to magnify 
his achievements. He was greater than Dionysus, greater than 
Hercules ; no mortal could have done such things ; it was only to 
be hoped that the gods would not take him till his work was done. 
If I was sickened to hear such talk, what think you I felt when 
Alexander himself began to talk in the same strain? Nothing 
would satisfy him but that he must run down his own father 
Philip. ‘It was I,’ he said, ‘who really won the victory of 
Cheronea, though Philip would never own it. And, after all, 
what petty things that and all his victories are compared to what 
Ihave done!’ On this I heard Cleitus whisper to his neighbour 
some lines from Euripides :— 

* When armies build their trophies o’er the foe, 


Not they who bear the burden of the day, 
But he who leads them reaps alone the praise.’ 


‘What did he say?’ said the king, who guessed that this 
certainly was no flattery. Noone answered. Then Cleitus spoke 
out. He, too, had drunk deeply. (What a curse this wine is! 
Do you remember that we heard of people among the Jews who 
never will taste it. Really I sometimes think that they are in the 
right.) He magnified Philip. ‘Whoever may have won the day 
at Cheronea,’ he said, ‘anyhow it was a finer thing than the 
burning of Thebes.’ I saw the king wince at this as if some one 
had struck him. Then turning directly to Alexander, Cleitus 
said, ‘Sir, we are all ready to die for you; but it is hard that 
when you are distributing the prizes of victory, you keep the best 
for those who pass the worst insults on the memory of your father.’ 
Then he went on to declare that Parmenio and Philotas were 
innocent—in fact, I do not know what he said. He was fairly 
beyond himself. The king certainly bore it very well for a long 
time. At last, when Cleitus scoffed at the oracle of Ammon—‘ I 
tell you the truth better than your father Ammon did,’ were his 
words—the king’s patience came to an end. He jumped from his 
couch, caught hold of a spear, and would have run Cleitus through 
on the spot had not Ptolemy and Perdiccas caught him round the 
waist and held him back, while Lysimachus took away the lance 
from him. This made him more furious than ever. ‘Help, men,’ 
he cried to the soldiers on guard. ‘They are treating me as they 
treated Darius.’ At that they let go their hold. It would have been 
dangerous to touch him. He ran out into the porch and caught a 
spear froma sentinel. Just then Cleitus came out. ‘Who goes 
there?’ he said. Cleitus gave his name. ‘Goto your dear Philip 
and your dear Parmenio!’ shouted the king, and drove the spear 
into his heart.” 


The book is full of true classical romance, and no doubt a 
great deal of romance, both classical and medieval, is true. 
Now and then Mr. Church might have made a description 
somewhat clearer than he does. For instance, in describing 
the Battle of Issus, he gives the impression that he is de- 
scribing the events of one day. He speaks of it as begun in the 
evening, and then goes on with the description of what was 
done next morning, without mentioning any intervening night, 
and the reader imagines that either in the one place or the other 
his author is falling into some error, though the only error is 
that he forgets to mention the night’s delay. But, for the most 
part, the descriptions are as clear as they are graphic. 








JEPHSON’S ACCOUNT OF EMIN PASHA, & TROUP’S 
DEFENCE OF STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN.* 


AparT altogether from the painful and revolting stories 
which have shocked and sickened every reader of the news- 
papers during the last few days, the exploits of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition are not likely to slip into oblivion 
for lack of historians. For many reasons, but chiefly for 
the honour of the English name, we wish it were possible 
to the nation to recall the mood with which it wel- 
comed that famous and now much-canvassed book, In 
Darkest Africa. From June to October, Stanley’s graphic 
and, on the whole, glowing account of the Expedition 
held the field; but since the embargo which he laid on 
his officers expired, the literature of the subject has assumed 
formidable and, we are afraid we must add, sinister dimen- 
sions. Long before his book appeared—indeed, as far back as 
August, 1888—Stanley wrote from Bonalya to the Committee 
denouncing the conduct of the officers of the Rear-Column; 
and in April of the following year, the impressions which he 
had gathered in hasty intercourse with Mr. Bonny were 
published to the world. Afterwards, the “Sad Story of the 
Rear-Column ” was told at greater leisure, and at more length, 
in the pages of Mr. Stanley’s book; and we confess that the 
narrative as it then appeared seemed to us to lack completeness, 
and was, indeed, in certain respects confused and inexplicable. 
No one who is at all competent to read between the lines can 
have failed to notice that Mr. Stanley wrote that particular 
chapter in his book with a guarded, and even an embarrassed 
pen. All through the summer there were, moreover, disquieting 
rumours of startling disclosures which still remained unpub- 
lished; but nobody was in the least degree prepared for the 
astounding statements which have been made on both sides 
of the Atlantic during the last few weeks. We have no 
intention in this connection of discussing the charges and 
counter-charges which make up so much of what is now known 
as the Stanley-Barttelot controversy. If the earlier phases of 
the quarrel are humiliating, its latest development has brought 
to light accusations of such a discreditable nature that the 
matter cannot possibly be allowed to remain in its present 
form. This much, however, we have felt ourselves compelled 
to say, since it would be absurd to ignore the scandalous 
dimensions which the dispute has assumed during the last 
two or three days, in any review of one at least of the two 
volumes with which this article is directly concerned. 


Mr. Jephson’s book is in a certain sense a supplementary 
volume to In Darkest Africa. He writes modestly, and de- 
serves the compliment which Stanley pays him, in a “ prefatory 
letter,” of having refrained from “ treading out again already 
threshed corn.” In other words, he is content to begin 
his narrative at the point when his own experiences with 
Emin Pasha commenced, a period which extended from 
April, 1888, to the end of January in the following year. 
On April 20th, 1888, Stanley despatched Jephson up Lake 
Albert by boat with a letter to Emin; and so promptly 
did he fulfil his commission, that nine days later he re- 
turned to the camp at Kavalli, bringing Emin to make 
his reply in person. Towards the end of May, Stanley said 
farewell to Emin Pasha on his return to the Equatorial 
Province, and Jephson accompanied the Governor up the lake, 
armed this time with an address from Stanley to the Pasha’s 
soldiers, commanding them to prepare for a prompt march 
with bag and baggage to the coast. Meanwhile, Stanley made 
his way back again through the forest, to find Bonny alone, 
at the end of August, encamped at Bonalya with the remnant 
of the Rear-Column. Then followed a period of anxious sus- 
pense, which lasted till the end of January, 1889, when Jephson 
contrived to rejoin his leader, who by that time had found 
his way back to Kavalli. With considerable literary skill, Mr. 
Jephson, in this finely illustrated book of nearly five hundred 
pages, gives a lucid and straightforward description of his 
enforced sojourn in the last of the Soudan provinces. It 
appears that, during Emin’s absence at Kavalli, his officers 
had been plotting against him, and it was not long before their 
discontent found expression. The truth was, many of Emin’s 
officers had no wish whatever to return, and had good reasons 





* (1.) Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator. By A. J. Mounteney 
Jephson. Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.—Q(2.) With 
Stanley's Rear-Column., By J. Rose Troup. With Illustrations. London : 


Chapman and Hall. 
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for their reluctance, and the Pasha found himself unable in 
consequence to fulfil the promises he had made to Stanley :— 

“The outcasts and worst characters in Egypt—men who had 
been transported for all kinds of horrible crimes—were the people 
who were sent to Emin to help him to govern a vast country con- 
taining many different tribes, which, even with good officers, would 
always have been difficult to rule. Its very vastness made it im- 
possible for him to supervise such officers sufficiently, and so pre- 
vent the many iniquitous abuses, the robbery and ill-treatment 
of the natives, from creeping in—abuses which no one hated and 
deplored more than Emin himself. Yet, though I pitied him 
deeply for the disappointment he experienced at seeing his work 
of thirteen years tumbling in ruins, I could never regret the 
downfall of the last of the Soudan Provinces, with its corrupt 
Egyptian rule. It is a beautiful country—a fertile land—and 
might, if properly governed, be made a magnificent and rich pro- 
vince. It is lost now, but I trust it will not be lost for long. I 
would rather say, let us return to Central Africa, to the Equatorial 
Province, and build a Government there founded on another 
footing than that of cruelty, robbery, and corruption. Let us 
raise a new Government, firmly built upon the foundation of 
humanity, justice, and fair trade. These are the three influences 
which will civilise Africa, and let in light for ever on the Dark 
Continent.” 

Into the minute account which Mr. Jephson gives of Emin’s 
relationships with his soldiers and subjects, we cannot here 
pretend to enter, and we must also refer our readers to the 
book itself for a singularly graphic description of the manner 
in which secret conspiracy ripened into open revolt, until both 
the Pasha and his guest were prisoners—and prisoners, more- 
over, in daily fear of death—in the hands of the defiant 
soldiery. Not the least valuable characteristic of this narra- 
tive consists in the clear light which is thrown on the manners 
and customs of the Bari tribe, and other races with ‘which 
Mr. Jephson came into contact during his stay in the 
Equatorial Province. Mr. Jephson had many opportunities 
of acquainting himself with the dwarfs of Central Africa, and 
he declares that, from an anthropological point of view, they 
are by no means a degenerate race. They possess consider- 
able muscular vigour, and are well-proportioned, and they do 
not mutilate themselves in any way. As a rule, they are quiet 
and reserved, though they always manifested a good deal of 
independence, and when opposed proved fierce and defiant. The 
men make tolerably good servants; but they are neither as 
industrious nor as good-natured as the women; in fact, they 
shirk hard work, and are gloomy and restive. Mr. Jephson’s 
estimate of Emin is little more than a reproduction of 
Stanley’s picture, with a few additional lights and shadows. 
He describes the Pasha as a man who possesses plenty of 
physical but little moral courage. The vacillation of Emin, 
his generous but quick temper, his knowledge of science but 
ignorance of men, and many other traits in a character which 
is strangely full of contrasts, are admirably indicated, and 
indicated, moreover, by descriptions of acts of the Pasha, 
which speak louder than words. Mr. Jephson is inclined to 
think that possibly Emin’s long residence in the East, and the 
ill-health which was its penalty, had aggravated his natural 
incapacity to take a firm and decided course. He admits that 
he received much personal kindness from Emin, but he gives 
us many illustrations of the Pasha’s childish petulance, and 
speaks of his apparent indifference to the fate of the women 
and children who accompanied him on that terrible march 
from the Equator to the coast. Emin made an important 
admission to Mr. Jephson, which, in justice, deserves to be 
stated. He declared that he took service, in the first instance, 
asa doctor under the Egyptian Government, in order to extend 
those scientific researches in Equatorial Africa which he had 
already been following for years in the East. In fact, he 
seemed to feel himself that he was in a wrong position, since 
his sympathies and pursuits were almost entirely scientific. 
« Chance only made him Mudir.” This is a well-written and 
valuable book, but we are inclined to think that Mr. Jephson 
forgets that one possible reason why the Pasha suddenly 
changed his attitude towards Stanley, may have been that he 
resented the dry and contemptuous light in which the latter 
depicted him. At the same time, it is difficult to excuse the 
extremely ungracious and even churlish manner in which he 
parted at Bagamoyo with men who had braved so many perils, 
and even risked their lives, for his rescue and relief. 


As we have already hinted, the disclosures. of the last few 
weeks—especially those which have been madesince Mr. Troup’s 
volume, With Stanley’s Reav-Column, was published, scareely 
more than a week ago—are of so serious a nature, and touch so 
closely the reputation both of the living and the dead; that it 





becomes necessary to check the impulse to speak freely until} 
the whole of the facts have been, not merely placed before us, 
but thoroughly sifted. Meanwhile, although we do not at 
all like the spirit in which Mr. Troup has rushed into the 
fray, it is only fair to add that we think, on some of the county 
in Mr. Stanley’s indictment, he has made a successful defence. 
His book consists to a large extent of extracts from hig 
journal; but he confesses that he has excised from the record 
passages which he deemed it best to omit, and these are the 
entries which it is not unreasonable to suppose are of the 
greatest value in the turn which affairs have now taken. Every 
one is by this time aware that the officers of the Rear-Column 
failed to live at peace amongst themselves, during the period 
when they were left to control Zanzibaris and natives 
at Yambuya, to negotiate with Tippoo Tib, and to face 
disease and starvation. A vivid description of the diffi. 
culties of Major Barttelot’s position, and the sickness 
and disaffection which prevailed in his camp, will be 
found in these pages; and there are passages which only 
too clearly indicate the strained relationships and divided 
counsels which prevailed amongst his officers. Stanley left 
the Rear-Guard to take care of itself at the end of June, 
1887—by a glaring misprint on the opening page, Mr. 
Troup is made to place the date a year later—and he 
gave his officers the impression that he would be back 
in five months. Mr. Troup asserts that his last words to 
Barttelot were: “ Gvod-bye, Major; I should not be a bit 
surprised to see you here when I return.” Barttelot quickly 
proved himself no match for that wily and astute Arab, Tippco 
Tib, though Mr. Troup ridicules the idea that the latter was 
guilty of actual treachery. Moreover, Barttelot possessed no 
previous experience of Zanzibari porters, and was ignorant of 
conditions of life on the Congo. Fourteen months, instead 
of five, elapsed before Stanley’s return, and meanwhile 
inactivity had led to discontent, and discontent to mutiny 
Possibly Tippoo Tib, when Stanley’s back was turned, was 
inclined to perform his share of the contract with the crafty 
indolence of his race; but, on the other hand, it must not 
be forgotten that the Manyuemas are a proud, fierce, and 
only half-conquered people, and that they resented being 
pressed by Tippoo or any one else into what they deemed 
an irksome if not a degrading service. Mr. Troup declares 
that Stanley “told Major Barttelot to await the arrival 
of all the loads and men, and in the event of his not 
obtaining all the additional porters, if he preferred marching 
rather than waiting for the return of the Advance-Column, 
he might make marches twice over, or else wait patiently 
at Yambuya. In any event, it was pointed out that the 
commanding officer’s chief duty was to care for the loads 
and men, for if these were lost, the advance-force would need 
to solicit relief in its turn. These were the explicit instruc- 
tions given to the officer left in command.” Mr. Troup was 
invalided home on June 8th, 1888, and therefore he was not eye- 
witness of the circumstances under which Barttelot met his 
fate; indeed, the worst, in more senses than one, happened after 
he had left. On the very day, however, on which he embarked 
on the vessel which was to take him to the coast, he tells us 
that he heard a most tremendous commotion outside the place 
where he lay, and on inquiry learnt that there had been a 
serious quarrel between Tippoo Tib and Barttelot. His own 
native servant, he adds, heard Tippoo Tib practically tell the 
Manyuemas that if the Major struck them, they were at liberty 
to shoot him. Within three weeks from this incident, Major 
Barttelot was shot, and the story of the circumstances which 
led to the deed seems at length to have reached us. We 
do not need to go further than Mr. Troup’s narrative, to 
find overwhelming evidence to the fact that Major Barttelot 
was not the man to be entrusted with supreme authority 
under such critical conditions. 


We are not here called to deal with the terrible charges 
which, even since the publication of this book, have been 
brought against the reputation of Major Barttelot and that 
of Mr. Jameson; but even from this record it is not difficult 
to see how deplorably deficient both of them were in judgment, 
tact, and temper. Major Barttelot, though a soldier, entirely 
lacked self-control, and therefore miserably failed to govern 
other men. He seems to have been wholly unsuited to his 
position, and Stanley’s much-vaunted knowledge of character 
was for once seriously at fault in such an appointment. If he 
obeyed Stanley’s orders to “care for the loads,” he seems to have 
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for 
the circumstances, to say the least, it was a most lamentable 


error of judgment—especially as he seems to have thought 
that his leader was dead—to remain inactive whilst disaster 
and disease made havoc of the Column. Mr. Troup does not 
hesitate to say that Stanley himself could not have advanced 
under the conditions in which Barttelot found himself; 
but this is a statement which we think cannot pass un- 
challenged without important qualifications. Probably Stanley 
did not realise, when he first rushed into print with his 
hasty accusations, the difficulties with which the officers 
of the Rear-Guard had had to contend; indeed, Mr. Troup 
says in so many words that they were forced to assume that 
their leader had a “ preconceived idea of what must have been 
the causes of disaster, and that he rejected as untrue all that 
did not fit into the line of his argument.” This is obviously 
an ungenerous interpretation of Stanley’s motive; but we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Troup has justice on his side, when 
he adds that the leader of the expedition condemned his 
officers to some extent unheard, and wrote about them too 
freely before he was in possession of the whole of the facts 
of the case. After all, the book only registers a stage in a 
controversy which takes new forms, like the glass in a 
kaleidoscope, from day to day; and until Mr. Bonny and 
Mrs. Jameson have also published their full account, and 
Stanley his final rejoinder, it will be premature to hope that we 
have heard the last of this bitter and painful scandal. 


gotten that he was also told to “ care for the men;” and under 





TWO LITERARY MANUALS.* 
To the general reader, the titles, and indeed the contents, of 
works like this of Mr. Ryland’s cannot be described as volup- 
tuously seductive; yet there is a sense in which even dates 
have their charm. It is not uninteresting to be reminded that 
Mr. Leslie Stephen was born in the year when Scott and 
Goethe died, and if it is added that the same year saw the 
passing of the great Reform Bill and the death of the inventor 
of Utilitarianism, we feel that the bare date 1832 opens up a 
tolerably wide mental prospect. The plan of Mr. Ryland’s 
Outlines of English Literature, broadly speaking, is that of a 
synchronism of books and events. In five parallel columns, 
he professes to supply us, firstly, with the titles of all English 
publications assignable to any given year; secondly, with such 
concurrent biographical facts as go to make up literary 
perspective; thirdly, with the names of European works 
of paramount importance appearing at the same time; 
fourthly, with all contemporaneous historical events of first- 
rate moment ; and, lastly, under the head of “ Annotations,” 
with any leading bibliographical details which may appear to 
demand mention. The plan is an excellent one, and we are 
far from saying that it has not been well carried out. Mr. 
Ryland, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily, warns us not to 
expect infallible accuracy, and, as far as we have been able to 
test his facts, we should say that such flaws as his work exhibits 
are due to incompleteness of statement rather than to positive 
incorrectness. Thus, without any qualifying addition, he 
gives 1759 as the date of the publication of the first and second 
volumes of Tristram Shandy. He might usefully have added, 
in the column reserved for annotations, that they were printed 
at York. Then, too, with regard to the time of the appearance 
of the volumes there is really some obscurity, and it seems 
highly probable that they were not actually issued until 
January Ist, 1760. On the other hand, Lamb’s Specimens of 
English Dramatists who lived about the Time of Shakespeare 
may, for anything we know, have really appeared in 1807, as 
Mr. Ryland states; but the title-page of the first edition 
nevertheless bears date 1808, and Mr. Ryland should at 
least have mentioned the fact. In cases where a single 
work appeared in successive instalments, Mr. Ryland some- 
times records the circumstance, and sometimes does not. 
Thus, while giving 1786 as the date of publication of Wolcot’s 
Lousiad, he adds the useful annotation that the last part was 
not published till 1789; but in assigning Burke’s Letters on 
a Regicide Peace to the year 1791, he omits to say that 
the first two letters alone appeared in that year, the third 
and fourth only seeing the light posthumously. Again, he 
tells us, as a matter of course, that Burns’s poems, first 
edition, appeared at Kilmarnock, and by the same rule he 
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ought to mention that Shelley's Adonais was printed at Pisa. 
The poems of Thomas Parnell were published in 1722, five 
years after his death, and the fact is duly recorded; but no 
reference occurs to the circumstance of Pope’s editorial con- 
nection with the volume, which he prefrced with the exquisite 
lines to Lord Oxford. This is the omission of a secondary 
fact, though one of much interest; but we fear Mr. Ryland 
cannot always be acquitted of the charge of leaving out facts 
which are not secondary. Thus, among notable publications 
of 1791, Burke’s Letter to a Member of the National Assembly 
(which contains the memorable invective against Rousseau) 
has been overlooked. And, worse still, in connection with the 
succeeding year, 1792, no mention is made of so im- 
portant a work as Arthur Young’s Travels in France. Mr. 
Ryland is extremely severe upon his predecessors, Lowndes 
and Allibone, whom he accuses of wholesale inaccuracy. We 
are not concerned to defend either of those laborious com- 
pilers, but we think that in some instances where Mr. Ryland 
differs from them, the superiority is not conspicuously on his 
own side. For example, he gives 1669 as the date of the first 
authorised edition of the poems of Mrs. Katherine Philips, 
and turning to both Lowndes and Allibone, we find that the 
date given by them is 1667. Which is right we do not know, 
not having had an opportunity of consulting original sources ; 
but Lowndes and Allibone, at all events, print the authoress’s 
name as we have been accustomed to see it, while in Mr. 
Ryland’s work she figures somewhat apocryphally as “ Kate 
Philips,” by which name we hardly recognise “the Matchless 
Orinda.” The second part of Mr. Ryland’s volume, being 
simply an alphabetical list of English autbors, together with 
the dates of their writings, would seem to have been easy 
enough to prepare; but we cannot award it the praise of 
thoroughness. It includes living as well as deceased writers, 
being, in fact, brought up to last year; but under the 
letter “ M,” it seems strange, while mentioning Philip Bourke 
Marston, to omit a writer of the intellectual stature of 
Dr. Martineau. Monckton Milnes is also absent, nor does he 
appear as Lord Houghton, though the “ H’s” include Theodore 
Hook and other writers of considerably less than front rank. 
Place is very properly found for Thomas Lovell Beddoes, but 
he appears solely as the author of The Bride's Tragedy, no 
reference being made to his Death’s Jest-Book, the work 
by which he has the better chance of being remembered. 
Among the minor poets now deceased, the names of Darley, 
Motherwell, Horne, John Clare, Charles Wells, and Julian 
Fane do not occur in this catalogue, which is too imperfect to 
be of much value for purposes of reference.’ Nevertheless, it 
is only fair to admit that this volume contains a vast mass of 
admirably arranged facts, testifying to immense labour on the 
part of their compiler; and we have no reason for supposing 
that the work does not in general represent such a degree of 
accuracy as the student has a right to demand. 


Mr. McWilliam’s Handbook of English Literature traverses 
ground which is already pretty well occupied, and is the 
sort of book which is perhaps easier to criticise than’ to 
write. On the whole, young students—whose wants* it 
appears specially designed to meet—will find in its pages 
a succinct and lucid narrative of the progress of our litera- 
ture from the first rude beginnings to the present time. 
Mr. McWilliam’s criticisms, as a rule, limit themselves to the 
intelligent reproduction or condensation of generally accepted 
verdicts, though occasionally we meet with debateable matter. 
which should, as far as possible, be avoided in a book like this, 
For instance, @ propos of the Lyrical Ballads, we read that 
“ the finest poem in all the volume ” is Wordsworth’s “ Lines 
written above Tintern Abbey,”—quite as if ‘The Ancient 
Mariner” had no rival claims. And we are told in the same 
off-hand way that “ George Eliot did for the Midland Counties 
of England what Scott. did for the Lowlands of Scotland. 
though with a lower degree of power and beauty.” Mr. 
MeWilliam must surely know that the latter part of this state- 
ment is contested, and therefore inappropriate in a primer of 
literature. Then, again, in his otherwise well-judged account 
of the author of The Duchess of Malfi, he quotes one of Mr. 
Swinburne’s extravagant eulogies, and the passage is felt to 
be all the more out of place from its incongruity with 
My. MeéWilliam’s own sober and discriminating estimate-of 
Webster's qualities. Glancing at his chapter on Shakespeare, 
we are not quite sure that. Richard His. “a less powerful 
work ” than the more popular Richard ITI, with its greater 
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amount of bustle and “go;” while it is somewhat amazing 
to read that, in The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest, Shakespeare 
“geems to return to his earlier manner.” With regard to 
contemporary allusions to the poet, if Spenser’s lines about 
“our pleasant Willy” are to be quoted at all, the class of 
readers for whom this book is intended should be told that 
the reference may be to Lyly. Mr. McWilliam often quotes 
from well-known critical writers with good effect, but he 
sometimes yields to the temptation of giving extracts which are 
rather entertaining than really illustrative. Thus, as a speci- 
men of Leigh Hunt’s qualities, a passage showing that writer’s 
delicacy of appreciation would have been far better than a 
merely amusing bit of anecdotage. Some small inaccuracies 
in this volume are perhaps worth correcting. Matthew 
Arnold is credited with the authorship of a work called 
Essays on Criticism. The famous Quarterly attack upon 
Keats is described as having “called forth the indignant 
Adonais of Shelley.” It called forth the passage in that 
poem beginning “Our Adonais has drunk poison.” Charles 
Lamb is mentioned as having died in 1835. He died on 
December 27th, 1834. Mr. McWilliam does not always 
observe due proportion in the contents of his volume, and it 
is surprising to find no mention whatever of so powerful a 
literary personality as Landor, while a separate account is 
given of Rogers. Similarly, in the sketch of American 
literature, a most inexcusable omission is that of Thoreau, 
whose writings are surely more important than the rather 
over-praised verse of Bryant. We have perhaps taken 
up too much space with incidental fault-finding, for this 
“Handbook,” despite a few shortcomings, has the merit of 
giving in brief compass a really readable account of the work 
and relative positions of nearly all our greatest writers, and 
its critical summaries are, with rare exceptions, just and sound. 





THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 

THE Greek Anthology contains in all between five and six 
thousand epigrams. There are the two collections known as 
the Palatine and the Planudian Anthologies, from which we 
get, in round numbers, about four thousand. Some hundreds 
are quoted by various authors, and a thousand and more have 
been found on various monuments, sepulchral and other. Mr. 
Mackail’s selection numbers about five hundred. We may 
frankly say—and this, indeed, is about the only fault that we 
have to find with his work—that this number might have been 
diminished without material loss, and with a certain advan- 
tage. We should have excluded from the erotic poems a 
certain class which it is unnecessary to describe any further. 
They represent a fact which is only too prominent in the life 
of the Greek people, which we have to encounter in its history 
and philosophy, but may fairly avoid when we are selecting 
the beauties and graces of its imagination and sentiment. 

One of the most obvious and remarkable characteristics of 
the Greek Anthology is the vast range of time over which it 
extends. From Mimnermus, an elder contemporary of Solon, 
to Paullus Silentiarus, one of the Secretaries of State to the 
Emperor Justinian, there is a period of nearly twelve cen- 
turies; and though there is little or nothing of value in the 
Anthology after Paullus and his contemporaries, yet epigrams 
continued to be written for four centuries more. The latest 
in date of those given by Mr. Mackail probably belongs to the 
tenth century of our era. It is the work of a Byzantine 
“ Master of the Rolls,” and, as Mr. Mackail puts it, “seems 
to be the very voice of ancient poetry bidding the world a 
lingering and reluctant farewell” :— 

Tlay pide, mnxrida uiuve reots emt xelAeot oUpwr, 
"Hxm® yap dheis Toicd’ evi OerAomeduis : 

which is Englished thus :— 

“ Dear Pan, abide here, drawing thy pipe over thy lips, for thou 
wilt find Echo on these sunny greens ;” 
or, to put it into verse :— 

“ Here, dearest Pan, with pipe on lip, abide; 
Still Echo haunts this sunny country-side.” 

It is noteworthy that during all these centuries the language 
has not materially changed. An expert, indeed, can distin- 
guish, apart from dialectic peculiarities, between the Greek of 
Mimnermus and Erinna, of Simonides and of Plato, and the 





* (1) Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. Edited, with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by J. W. Mackail. London: Longmans. 
890,.—(2.) Fifty Poems of Meleager. With a Translation by Walter Headlam, 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1890. 





Greek of the Byzantine epigrammatists ; but for the genera} 
reader it is substantially the same. It is curious to contrast 
this sameness with the wide difference that divides the language 
of Caedmon and the language of Lord Tennyson. 

Mr. Mackail divides his selection into twelve sections, to 
which he gives the titles of “Love,” “ Prayers and Dedica- 
tions,” ‘“Epitaphs,” “Literature and Art,” “Religion,” 
“Nature,” “The Family,” “Beauty,” “Fate and Change,” 
“The Human Comedy,” “Death,” and “ Life.” Of course, 
this is a cross division ; not a few of the epigrams might be 
transposed from one section to another without difficulty, 
But the division is convenient, and suffices for all practical 
purposes. He is sparing with his notes, especially where the 
criticism of the text is concerned, but not, we think, deficient ; 
and, indeed, a faithful translation, such as he gives—for he 
contrives to combine fidelity and grace in a rare degree—is in 
itself acommentary. There is a biographical index, arranging 
the writers of the Anthology under five periods, and an intro. 
duction which contains some subtle and eloquently expressed 
criticism. 

Here, for instance, is a fine passage, dealing with a subject 
of great literary interest :— 


“ The descriptions of Nature too are, as a rule, not only slightly 
sketched, but kept subordinate to a human relation. The brilliance 
and loveliness of spring is the background for the picture of the 
sailor again putting to sea, or the husbandman setting his plough 
at work in the furrow; the summer woods are a resting-place for 
the hot and thirsty traveller; the golden leaves of autumn 
thinning in the frosty night, making haste to be gone before the 
storms of rough November, are a frame for the boy beneath them. 
The life of earth is rarely thought of as distinct from the life of 
man. It is so in a few late epigrams. The complaint of the 
cicala, torn away by shepherds from its harmless green life of 
song and dew among the leaves, and the poem bidding the black- 
bird leave the dangerous oak, where, with its breast against a 
spray, it pours out its clear music, are probably of Roman date; 
another of uncertain period but of great beauty, an epitaph on an 
old bee-keeper who lived aione on the hills with the high woods 
and pastures for his only neighbours, contrasts with a strangely 
modern feeling the perpetuity of nature and the return of the 
works of spring with the brief life of man that ends once for all 
on a cold winter night.” 


Mr. Mackail’s version of the epigram is as follows :— 


“‘ Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they 
come on their springtide way, that old Leucippus perished on a 
winter’s night, setting snares for scampering hares, and no longer 
is the tending of the hives dear to him; but the pastoral dells 
mourn sore for him who dwelt with the mountain peak for 
neighbour.” 


But we may be permitted to doubt whether the contrast 
between the perpetuity of nature and the brevity of life can 
be called modern. It occurs with the greatest distinctness in 
Bion’s Elegy on Moschus, in that famous passage which con- 
trasts the renewed life of the herbs of the garden with the 
“long, unending, unawakening sleep of death.” 

Here, too, is another fine passage, in which the identity of 
feeling between the art and the poetry of the Greeks is well 
illustrated :— 


«‘ The sepulchral reliefs show us many aspects of death; in all of 
the best period there is a common note, mingled of a grave tender- 
ness, simplicity, and reserve. The quiet figures there take leave 
of one another with the same grace that their life had shown. 
There is none of the horror of darkness, none of the ugliness of 
dying; with calm faces and undisordered raiment they rise from 
their seats and take the last farewell. But the sepulchral verses 
show us more clearly how deep the grief was that lay beneath the 
quiet lines of the marble and the smooth cadence of the couplets. 
They cover and fill the whole range of emotion: household grief, 
and pain for the dead baby or the drowned lover, and the bitter 
parting of wife and husband, and the chill of distance and the 
doubt of the unknown nether world; and the thoughts of the 
bright and brief space of life, and the merciless continuity of 
nature, and the resolution of body and soul into the elements from 
which they came; and the uselessness of Death’s impatience, and 
the bitter cry of a life gone like spilt water; and again, comfort 
out of the grave, perpetual placidity, ‘holy sleep,’ and earth’s 
gratitude to her children, and beyond all, dimly and lightly drawn, 
the flowery meadows of Persephone, the great simplicity and rest 
of the other world, and far away a shadowy and beautiful country 
to which later men were to give the name of Heaven.” 


But it is not easy to choose where there is so much that is 
worthy of quotation. And when we come to the epigrams 
themselves, the choice is still more difficult. Here is the 
version of one of the very few genuine remains of Erinna, 
who, dying at the age of nineteen, was held by the critics of 
antiquity to be at least the equal of her friend Sappho :— 
“Tam of Baucis the bride; and passing by my oft-wept pillar 


thou mayest say this to Death that dwells under ground, ‘ Thou 
art envious, O Death ;’ and the coloured monument tells to him 
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who sees it the most bitter fortune of Bauco, how her father-in- 
law burned the girl on the funeral pyre with those torches by 
whose light the marriage train was to be led home; and thou, O 
Hymenaeus, didst change the tuneable bridal song into a voice 
of wailing dirges.’” 

Readers of the younger Pliny will remember a parallel in his 
letter about the young Fundania, whose father had spent on 
the spices for her funeral pyre what he had intended to give 
for her trousseau. The section of the epitaphs is, indeed, the 
finest in the volumes, as it certainly includes some of the 
greatest names. Plato’s famous couplet, though it is put in 
another section, might have been ranged among them. “ Per- 
haps the most perfect epigram ever written in any language,” 
says Mr. Mackail. We give the Greek and the English :— 

*Aorhp mplv uty draumes ev) (woicw ‘Egos, 
viv Bt Savdv Adureis “Eorepos év PIimévors. 

“Morning Star that once didst shine among the living, now 
deceased thou shinést the Evening Star among the dead.” 
Of the more playful kind is the following :— 

“No longer, poor partridge migrated from the rocks, does thy 
woven house hold thee in its thin withies, nor under the sparkle 
of fresh-faced Dawn dost thou ruffle up the edges of thy basking 
wings; the cat bit off thy head, but the rest of thee I snatched 
away, and she did not fill her greedy jaw; and now may the earth 
cover thee not lightly but heavily, lest she drag out thy remains.” 


Here is a curious anticipation of aprés moi le déluge :— 


“Drink now and love, Damocrates, since not for ever shall we 
drink nor for ever hold fast our delight; let us crown our heads 
with garlands and perfume ourselves, before others bring these 
offerings to our graves. Now rather let my bones drink wine 
inside me; when they are dead, let Deucalion’s deluge sweep them 
away.” 

It would be unfair to question the merit of faithfulness which 
Mr. Headlam claims, and justly claims, for his translations 
from Meleager; but both in spirit and finish they leave some- 
thing to be desired. Here is a specimen of his work, Meleager’s 
epitaph on himself :— 

“Tread softly, stranger: here at rest 
an old man, Meleager, sleeps 
The son of Eucrates; that did together of his wit 
Muses and Love the sweet in tears with merry Graces knit : 


Whom Tyre divine to manhood reared, and Gadara’s holy 
land ; 

Cos of the Merops nursed his age 

If thou art Syrian, then Salaam! 

prithee to me return the same, 


among pure souls below 
the sleep that all men owe: 


upon her lovely strand. 
Naidios ! if Phenician ; 
or Chaere! if a Grecian.” 


We are inclined to prefer Mr. Mackail’s prose :— 


“Tread softly, O stranger; for here an old man sleeps among 
the holy dead, lulled in the slumber due to all, Meleager son of 
Eucrates, who united Love of the sweet tears and the Muses with 
the joyous Graces; whom God-begotten Tyre brought to man- 
hood, and the sacred land of Gadara, but lovely Cos nursed in 
old age among the Meropes. But if thou art a Syrian, say Salam, 
and if @ Pheenician, Naidios, and if a Greek, Hail; they are the 
same.” 


The fourth in the volume, 43 Asuxoiov, is better, but not 

perfect :— 

“Now bloometh the white violet, now bloom the daffodils 
that love the rain, the lilies bloom that ramble o’er the hills. 


Now, love’s delight, among the flowers 
that blows, 

Zenophile is in her bloom, Enchantment’s own sweet rose. 

Ye meadows, why so vainly smile 

whenas your fragrant posies all 


the fairest flower 


for blossoms in the grass, 
my lady doth surpass ?” 





A COLONIAL AND THREE ENGLISH NOVELS.* 


A PRESENTMENT of humanity us it develops itself amongst 
the exigences and surroundings of existence at the Antipodes, 
is necessarily a welcome and refreshing change to jaded 
readers of ordinary English novels; and more especially so 
when it takes the form of an original, clever, carefully thought- 
out and written story such as Our Pleasant Vices. Mr. 
Macmaster’s knowledge of his subject is evidently not derived 
from the merely superficial acquaintance of a visitor, but so 
thorough as to leave no doubt of his being himself indigenous 
to the soil described; and if Colonial produce in fiction is to 
be judged by the sample he supplies, novelists in the Old 
Country will have to look to their laurels,—certainly his is 
very decidedly the best of the four now before us. He knows 
how to observe and think, to give the result of his observa- 





* (1.) Our Pleasant Vices. By Milner Macmaster. London: Sampson Low 
and Co,— (2.) Margaret Byng. By F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall. London: 
F. V. White and Co.—(3) Locusta, By W. Outram Tristrar —'4.) Vice 
Valentine. By T, Ashworth Taylor. London: Ward and Downey. 





tions and brain-work without borrowing from other people, 
and to make his men and women real and lifelike. 


The scene is laid in Victoria, and from the picture of 
squatterdom given by the book, one conclusion, at any rate, to 
be drawn is, that the male portion of society there is a rough, 
shrewd, hard-drinking set, not over-squeamish, and quick to 
perceive and turn to account the weaknesses of companions; 
whilst at the same time there exists also, even amongst the 
lowest and roughest, a sort of instinctive appreciation of 
honesty which (taken in conjunction with the high esteem 
accorded to wealth) gives enormous influence to any big 
squatter who is really upright and “straight,” and enables 
him to be much more of a real power in the land than is his 
English equivalent, the squire. The outline of the story is, 
briefly, this. Two people, having secret reasons for desiring 
the marriage of a particular couple, fear that their scheme 
will be interfered with by the attractions of a charming 
governess with whom the young man is inclined to flirt, and 
therefore wish to get her out of the way by driving her from 
her situation. The unconscious tool they employ for their 
purpose is an excellently drawn, prejudiced, spiteful, meddle- 
some old woman who always feels a call to act as deputy- 
Providence to her fellow-creatures, and who is so convinced of 
the natural depravity of the human heart, that (as her own 
daughter remarks) she thinks people commit crimes for the 
sake of being found out and sent to prison; consequently, she 
sees nothing unlikely in the idea of a lady stealing a few 
pounds when she could have had them for the asking, and 
is easily induced to bring a charge of theft against the inno- 
cent governess. Here a true knight steps in to the rescue, 
and the remaining two volumes contain an exciting account 
of the researches of amateur detectives for evidence which 
has to be hunted for in remote places, until the pursuit finally 
culminates in a satisfactory dénouement of virtue triumphant, 
and the false accusation recoiling upon those who brought it. 
The book’s interest does not by any means depend only upon 
the action, for there is also plenty of humour and good 
character-drawing to keep the attention from flagging; and 
the numerous threads of which it is constructed are combined, 
and made to work together, for the production of the entire 
web, with a skill which is more or less visible all through, but 
cannot be done full justice to until the end is reached and the 
work contemplated as a whole. Then too can be perceived 
how strangely the history of the “’umble instrument,” Jarrett, 
has been worked in and out with that of others so as to make 
it, in truth, the unsuspected key-stone to the whole edifice. 
And though during the greater part of the tale the only 
sentiment she excites is the unmitigated contempt and disgust 
due to a servile, hypocritical spy, yet when her whole story is 
known, there mingles also an emotion of pity which makes 
one take leave of her with a disposition to leniency that would 
have been quite impossible at an earlier period. 


Anybody wanting a book to pass an idle hour without 
either profit or the reverse, and then be forgotten promptly, 
will find Margaret Byng, though not particularly exciting or 
probable, yet capable of holding the attention sufficiently for 
his requirements. The principal personage (for it seems an 
abuse of the word “heroine” to apply it to any one so desti- 
tute of heroic qualities as Margaret) is one of the hard, adven- 
turess type of ladies whom Mr. Philips usually depicts; and 
a slight sketch will be enough to give those who are already 
familiar with his works a very fair idea of what sort of story 
to expect in these pages. Married to a man hopelessly in 
debt, and of whom she is tired, she has a “ brilliant inspira- 
tion ” of how to set herself free ; and, profiting by the occasion 
of his receiving an unexpected £200, gets him to give her 
half (quite regardless, be it observed, of the claims of unpaid 
creditors), and to consent to a year’s separation. Having 
thus procured her independence, she hurries off to gamble 
at Monte Carlo, and exist in a reckless, hand-to-mouth 
fashion for a few months, until the catastrophe which ter- 
minates the book. Wholly selfish, making an idol of money, 
and utterly destitute of honesty, principles, heart, greatness 
of mind, or good feeling of any kind, she is in herself so 
unloveable and uninteresting as to make it no small compli- 
ment to the joint-writers’ skill to say that one does not grow too 
tired of her company to want to put the book down until one 
knows how her career ends. That it ends badly, is quite right 
and as it should be, having regard to the principle that, as a rule, 
fiction should inculcate the wholesome moral of guilt meeting 
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sooner or later with the punishment it merits. But in the present 
instance, we must say we think that purpose would have been 
accomplished more satisfactorily if the story had shown more 
clearly than it does that the reason why she deserved punish- 
ment was because of the worse than worthlessness of her 
whole character and existence, and not on account of her 
almost accidental participation in a crime which is represented 
as being the sole cause of her mental discomfort and final 
tragic fate. Why her authors should speak of her as ever 
having “noble moments,” is an unrevealed mystery, seeing 
that there is nothing in the book to justify such an assertion. 

In Locusta, we have a spirited, one-volume, historical 
romance, not without freshness and vigour, which contains 
startling adventures, poisonings, crimes, and some absurdities, 
and exhibits undeniable powers of imagination, though not, 
perhaps, to be exactly depended on as an altogether accurate 
picture of the people and times of which it treats. Un- 
attractive and unamiable as James I. was, he is not generally 
supposed to have been quite as sottish and unnatural a 
monster as he is here made to appear; and to represent him 
as being the undoubted murderer .of his son, seems taking 
greater liberties with history than is at all permissible. The 
book’s leading incident is the poisoning, in 1612, of the then 
Prince of Wales by a bunch of grapes, prepared for that 
purpose by Anne Turner and Sir Thomas Overbury at the 
King’s command, whose complicity is proved by a note to 
Overbury :—“ Let the grapes, good Sir Thomas, to be bestowed 
on our son be sugared, if they be not ripe.—(Signed), Jamzs R..” 
And from this unreal foundation springs the rest of the 
story, which relates how all concerned in the crime were 
tracked down and destroyed by the hero, D’Amalos, the mur- 
dered Prince’s devoted friend, a stern, somewhat fantastic and 
melodramatic avenger, who is not content with merely taking the 
lives of those whom he dooms, but insists also on regulating the 
exact manner in which their fate shall overtake them. Relent- 
less, all-accomplished, fabulously rich and strong, he is a 
rather Monte-Christo-like figure in whom the animating spirit 
of vengeance is roused by wrong done to a friend, and not to 
himself. Marvellous as was the escape of Dumas’ hero from 
the Chateau d’If, still more marvellous is that of D’Amalos 
from the horrible well into which he is flung,—so much so, 
indeed, that we should not like to say certainly that it is 
humanly possible. When a well has had a big iron chest, 
one or two similarly substantial articles, and five dead 
bodies thrown down it, one fancies it would be so much 
obstructed that even a fresh and unfatigued person would 
hardly be able to make his escape from it by diving, and 
crawling out through the mouth of a conduit which, being 
narrow and situated at the very bottom, must naturally have 
been a good deal choked and covered over by the foreign sub- 
stances introduced; and it is yet more difficult to believe that 
such a feat could be performed by a man whose strength and 
powers of endurance were already taxed to the utmost by 
well-nigh superhuman exertions. And was it by miracle or 
magic that D’Amalos, after swimming round and round in the 
dark for long, and having (as is particularly mentioned) lost 
all count of time, managed suddenly to know the exact number 
of hours he had been in the well ? 


In criticising people’s conduct in any given situation, one is 
so apt to be a good deal guided by precedent, taken either from 
one’s own or some one else’s experience, that one is distrustful of 
one’s judgment when deprived of that assistance. Consequently, 
we do not presume to offer an opinion as to whether the heroine 
of Vice Valentine does or does not act as is to be expected 
in the altogether unheard-of predicament in which she is 
placed, when, having usurped the position of wife to a man 
whom she has never seen, and who has never seen her, she is 
accepted as such, not only by the world at large, but also by 
the supposed husband. Another point, also, as to which we 
cannot speak confidently is, whether she is intended to be 
considered as a high-minded, loftily independent, frank, and 
upright sort of individual, or the reverse; for though some- 
times she seems to be held up to admiration for honesty, yet, 
on the other hand, she certainly “stoops to deceit” often 
enough for the stoop to leave a very vivid impression on the 
veader’s mind. The other personages are rather to be called 
wavering shadows than definite individualities, and clear, 
incisive touch is conspicuously absent in Miss (Mrs.?) Taylor’s 
delineations. She displays considerable ingenuity in having 
invented and contrived to bring about the practically (if not 





actually) impossible situation mentioned above, but does not 
succeed in arousing sufficient interest in the complications 
caused thereby to justify the extension of her work to two 
volumes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@——. 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

A Southern Cross Fairy-Tale. By Kate McCosh Clark. (Samp- 
son Low.)—In this sumptuous gift-book, we have Santa Klaus at 
the Antipodes, introducing a little boy and girl—just such a boy 
and girl as are to be found in an average and well-conducted 
household—to the natural wonders and beauties, to the flora and 
the fauna, of New Zealand. In spite of fairies and gnomes, and 
of an astonishing amount of remarkably good verse about them, it 
is just possible that the child-reader of this fairy-tale will suspect 
the author of a design to instruct rather than to amuse him, 
especially when he is told that “the colours and habits of plants 
and animals are in sober reality just what they are made to appear 
in fairyland.” Still, there is abundance of spirit, and there is no 
prosing in the book; and then the illustrations, especially the 
pictures of birds—what a curious caricature of humanity is the 
parson-bird!—are superb. The story within the book ends well; 
for the children who are personally conducted into fairyland have 
a long-lost father restored to them on Christmas Day. 

Her Two. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. (Nisbet.)—This is a curious 
story of two children that are adopted by the wife of a prosperous 
solicitor who is described as “a splendid little woman, just sucha 
woman as a husband can praise at his club without laying himself 
open to criticism.” The manner in which the two children, Daisy 
and May, fall into Mrs. Egerton’s hands is altogether preposterous ; 
and not less inadequate is their excuse for running away from a 
comfortable home. This enables them, however, to go through an 
adequately disciplinary experience, and to contrast their relatives 
very unfavourably with their guardians, before they are finally and 
happily married. Thereare some very curious things in this story, 
such as the outspokenness of Daisy in regard to the dipsomania 
which afflicts her father, an Anglican clergyman. May’s love for 
an elderly doctor is also rather improbable. There is, however, a 
good deal both of didactic and descriptive power in Her Two. 

The Princesses of Penruth. By Mary H. Debenham. (Nisbet.) 
—This is a pretty little story of how two girls, with the Tenny- 
sonian and Cornish names of Iseult and Joan, bring happiness to 
their somewhat aristocratic relatives and their humble neigh- 
bours in Penruth, where, in obedience to a freak of the writer, 
they find themselves. This they do by the brightness of their 
own dispositions rather than by any specially didactic efforts. As 
there is a young squire—their cousin Ralph—to save from a 
violent death, and smuggling and poverty to terminate, not 
to speak of a spinster-lady to put sweetness if not light into, it is 
evident that the “little princesses” have their hands sufficiently 
full. But they do ample justice to their mission. Altogether, this 
is a very improbable, but healthy and pleasant book. 

Steady and Strong. By R. M. Freeman. (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, and Welsh.)—This is a good public-school story, which 
runs on almost too conventional lines. It gives the familiar 
weakish or susceptible boy, Owen, who is pulled one way by his 
good genius and school-companion, Cartwright, and another by 
evil influences, the worst of which is contributed by another com- 
panion, Marshall. The fight between Cartwright and Marshall 
has alsoa familiar look. But the dangers which environ boys 
who from their characters are easily led, and are supposed to 
have a superfluity of money at their command, are gone more care- 
fully into than in almost any story of the kind that has recently 
been published; and a novelty is introduced in the person of 
Cartwright’s father, a hard-headed barrister, who is instrumental 
in getting Owen out of all his difficulties. Steady and Strong is, 
indeed, an excellent book to place in the hands of a boy. It is 
written carefully, the teaching conveyed by it is thoroughly 
sound, and its pictures of boy-life have the air of reality. The 
enthusiasm of the Chudleians for the school that made them, and 
for the “ Head ” who made the school, is delightfully contagious. 

Cutlass and Cudgel. By G. Manville Fenn. (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, and Welsh.)—This is not quite so ambitious a story as 
some that Mr. Manville Fenn has written, and perhaps it would 
be using language of exaggerated eulogy to describe it as a 
historical novel. But it is quite as full of adventures and as 
readable as anything that has comefrom the same pen. Itrelates, 
as the title itself almost indicates, a conflict between smugglers and 
their natural enemies, as represented mainly by two plucky lads, 
Ram (or Ramilies) Shackle, and Archie Raystoke, a midshipman. 
Matters are delightfully complicated by the fact that Sir Risdon 
Graeme,-a landed proprietor, is in league with, and to a certain 
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extent a dependant on, the smugglers, and that he has a pretty 
daughter, Celia, with whom Archie falls in calf-love. The life on 
poard the revenue cutter is told with all Mr. Fenn’s usual liveli- 
ness and fidelity to truth, and the cunning devices of the young 
rogue Ram, as well as the fight between him and Archie, will 
delight all boy-readers. All ends as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances, for Ram takes service as a regular 
man-of-war’s man, and there is, in the last page, a prospect— 
though not a proposal—of marriage between Archie and Celia. 
As is common with him, Mr. Fenn conveys to his boy-readers a 
good deal of historical information in a quiet way. 

The Spoilt Twins. By Emily Dibdin. (Nisbet.)—This is a 
story the moral of which is to all intents and purposes conveyed 
by the title. The only fault to be found with the story is its 
length. The “spoilt twins,” Eric and Hilda, who have been 
allowed to run wild, are introduced into an exceedingly well- 
brought-up family. They have all sorts of troubles, and so have 
their little hosts and hostesses. All, of course, ends happily. 
Hilda, in particular, learns, like Mr. Gladstone, to adore what she 
burned,—in other words, she takes to music, which she once 
hated; while Eric, from being “a soft,” becomes, after an illness, 
thoroughly manly. The Spoilt Twins is rather too obviously a 
religious story; otherwise it is decidedly fascinating in its own 
little way. 

The Baronets and their Brides. By William Matthew Cox. 
(Nisbet.)—The aim of the author of this work, who is a Yorkshire 
clergyman, is an excellent one; it is, indeed, a good deal better 
than his performance. It is “to take a humble part with those 
who are endeavouring to turn to good account the growing rage 
for sensational novel reading.” But, after all, The Baronets and 
their Brides is the old story of money, alcohol, the Paris Sunday, 
Monte Carlo, and suicide. Whether, however, the “affair” of 
one of the two Baronets—the wicked one—with Madame de 
Fonvielle, is quite of the kind that is calculated to edify “ the 
younger readers whom the writer has kept prominently in view,” 
may be doubted. The closing scenes of the life of the wretched 
Lady Hazledale, too, are almost too repulsive. Mr. Cox means 
well, and his descriptions both of persons and of places are 
obviously true to the life. But he should carefully study the 
novelist’s art before he follows this book up with others, as seems 
to be his intention at present. 


The annual volume of the Magazine of Art (Cassell and Co.) 
has many attractions, literary as well as artistic. The principal 
pictures are twelve photogravures or etchings. It would not be 
easy to pick out from these the best, but two certainly appeal so 
strongly to one’s sympathies, not to speak of their artistic merit, 
that they can scarcely fail to be general favourites. These are two 
companion designs, executed in photogravure after Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer,—“ The Last Muster,” a scene at Chelsea Hospital, and 
“The Chapel of the Charterhouse.” The effects in the latter 
seem to us particularly fine. ‘Lord Heathfield” (the famous 
defender of Gibraltar), after Sir Joshua Reynolds, is an etching 
by M. Rajon, and very good indeed. If any one wants a curious 
contrast, let him look at “The Last of England,” a photogravure 
after Mr. Madox Brown, excellent too in its way. Half of the twelve 
chief plates are etchings, half photogravures or heliogravures. 
Without depreciating the merits of the latter, we cannot but hope 
that the processes by which these are produced will not drive the 
etcher out of the field. As to the other contents of the volume, 
itis quite impossible to give any account of these within such 
space as we can command. Landscape is chiefly represented by 
the papers on “ Wild Wales” and “ Loch Torridon.” There is an 
interesting succession of portraits of Robert Browning, ranging 
in date from 1854 to 1889; highly interesting papers on “The 
Illustrating of Books” and “The Development of Illustrated 
Journalism in England ;” articles, with specimens of their work, 
of eminent foreign artists; criticisms on the art of the year; 
and many other things que nunc perscribere longum est.——An 
unpretending member of the same class—the Art magazine—un- 
pretending, but not without much merit, considering the limita- 
tions by which it is bound, is the Child’s Pictorial. (S.P.C.K.) 


Told by the Fireside. Stories by Mrs. Molesworth and others. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—The “others” include a most dis- 
tinguished company of writers for the young. Mrs. Emma 
Marshall, Mrs. L. T. Meade, G. Manville Fenn, and Edward 
Garrett are among them. Such a volume is, of course, a very 
difficult one to criticise, so many different styles are there, while 
it would certainly be invidious, when the things to be compared 
are sO many, so various, and of necessity so slight, to give an 
award of superiority to this or that. Let it suffice to say that the 
little reader will not be disappointed, wherever he or she may look. 
The pictures are delightful, especially those that are not coloured, 
for the colours are sometimes a little too pronounced for our taste. 

A very handsome volume, which would make an excellent 





present for any one who has a turn for collecting, is The Book of 
Sundials. Collected by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. A thirdedition. Edited 
by H. K. F. Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. (Bell and Sons.)—The col- 
lection contains 738 mottoes, and in the addenda there are 129 
more. Nevertheless, there is much yet to be done, it can hardly be 
doubted, in the way of collecting. Besides the mottoes and the 
places where they are (or, in some cases, have been), there is a 
chapter on “ Remarkable Sundials,” in which the shape and con- 
struction are notable, apart from any significance of the motto; 
and an appendix, from the pen of Mr. W. Richardson, on “The 
Construction of Dials.” 

Bits about Horses for Every Day. Selected and Illustrated by 
S. Turner. (F. Warne and Co.)—Mr. Turner, by the exercise of 
much industry and ingenuity, has collected so many quotations of 
all kinds about horses as to furnish a motto for every day in the 
year. (But the “huntress in her habit and her mien” whom we 
meet in the first Zneid was not a young lady in a scarlet habit on 
horseback, but a pedestrian.) The quotations are drawn from 
various sources; the drawings are decidedly spirited. The shape 
of the book follows the new fashion which has been set in these 
matters, and imitates a horse-shoe. 


Ragged Robin, and other Plays for Children. By Arthur M. 
Heathcote. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—The author “claims,” he 
says, for these plays, “no other merit than that they are actable. 
execu’ They mostly need very few actors, and no scenery or 
costume beyond what can be easily managed in most homes.” At 
the same time, he has provided the opportunity for making them 
more elaborate, if circumstances should permit. They have other 
merits, however, being written in rhyme, always easy to learn, and 
fairly good rhyme. The only one that we are disposed to object 
to is “ Iphigenia.” We do not like travesties. Young people have 
not so much reverence to spare that they can afford to have it 
wasted in that way. 

The Doyle Fairy-Book. (Dean and Son.)—The contents of this 
book will probably be known to most of our readers. But we may 
remind them that the familiar “ Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” “ The 
White Cat,” and the like are not among them. The stories are 
less familiar. Doyle’s admirable illustrations, just the things 
suited to the subject, need not be commended again. Mr. F. G. 
Green gives some information about the origin of the stories, and 
there is a memoir of the artist. 


We have received the annual volumes of the Leisure Hour and 
the Sunday at Home. (Religious Tract Society.)—The chief serial 
tale of the Leiswre Hour is “ Senior and Junior,” by Leslie Keith. 
This has been running through the whole year; a shorter tale, 
from the well-known pen of Linda Villari, bears the title of “A 
Mountain Romance.” This we can recommend to our readers; 
the other we must own to not having had time to read; but the 
author’s name will be warrant enough for it. The miscellaneous 
contents of the volume seem to us to be of more than common 
merit. We do not, indeed, quite like the way in which Dr. Wey- 
mouth has accommodated his learning to the supposed taste of 
his readers, in his “Day in Ancient Athens.” The perpetual 
intrusion of the modern is wearisome. But there is much in- 
formation in it, and the sketch of the Prometheus is excel- 
lent. We may mention with special praise a series of papers 
on the “Sovereigns of Europe,” illustrated with very good 
portraits; another series of “ Biographies,” including Adam 
Sedgwick, James Macdonell, Lord Napier of Magdala, and 
Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poet (a capital paper this, 
with characteristic extracts); “Natural History Notes,” and 
“Heroes and Heroines of the Monthyon Prize.” The magazine, 
we see, provides for its readers to a large extent by descriptive 
reviews of the best books of the day. One of the most interesting 
things in the volume is a table exhibiting the “ Comparative 
Mortality in Different Occupations.” The “ Minister of Religion ” 
heads the list, as the most successful in keeping death at 
bay, and the “Tavern-Servant” brings up the rear. The 
mortality among the last class is four times greater than 
that among the first. Gardeners come next to ministers, and 
are followed by farmers, agricultural labourers, paper-makers, 
stocking-makers, and schoolmasters. Medical men come low 
down in the list,—sixty-fifth in a total of eighty-eight. Book- 
sellers (probably including publishers) come fairly high (fifteenth), 
with lawyers three below them. Artists are in the thirty-third 
place, commercial travellers in the fortieth. Tobacconists are 
precisely in the middle. But where are literary men? Probably 
too low to be classed. One of the serials in the Sunday at Home, 
“Not by Bread Alone,” by the Author of “Occupations of a 
Retired Life,” has been already reviewed in these columns. The 
other, “ Fir-Tree Farm,” we can recommend. It has a pur- 
pose—gambling on horse-races being the evil against which 
it is directed—but this is managed with skill. Dr. Alfred 
Schofield contributes a very interesting series of papers on 
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* Faith-Healing.” He seems to have approached the inquiry 
with a perfectly unbiassed mind. Nor is he inclined to limit the 
possibilities of the action of a Higher Power on our human frame. 
But he has come, after a careful investigation of particular cases, 
to the conclusion that there is no authenticated case of healing 
of organic disease. Nerve and functional disorders are susceptible 
to almost any extent. But then, this has been a common ex- 
perience ever since such things were first observed. Faith in 
things quite ineffectual in themselves has long been known to 
work wonders. There is, for instance, the well-known story of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, who, in preparation for some remedy that he 
was about to employ, put a clinical thermometer into the patient’s 
mouth. The patient thought that the thermometer was the remedy, 
professed himself benefited, and was actually cured by a few 
more applications. The one exception that Dr. Schofield has found 
is the case of a girl who was almost blind, but now can see some- 
thing, after her eyes had been violently rubbed by some one pre- 
siding at a faith-healing meeting. She could see a very little, but 
was so blind as to be helpless. Now she can see imperfectly, and 
can work for her living. Besides these papers, there is the usual 
variety of readable and instructive articles. “Vittoria Colonna 
and Michael Angelo;” “Isaiah, Prophet and Poet;” “ Pundita 
Ramabai,” with its information about the condition of women in 
India; and “Some Quaker Women of the Past,”’ may be mentioned 
among them. We may be allowed to point out an error (occurring 
twice) in the name of Catilina. It is here spelt with three “a’s.” 

The Mystery of the Rat-Tailed Grey ; or, the Curate-in-Charge. By 
W. J. Hodgson. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—A vicar who is 
thought too worldly in his ways is replaced for a time by a curate- 
in-charge, a soft-spoken gentleman, who makes himself a great 
favourite by the unction of his demeanour. Really he is a hard 
rider, only that he disguises his steed by decking her rat-tail with 
a flowing wig, if it may be so called. One day the disguise comes 
off, the game is up, and the vicar returns to be better appreciated 
by his flock. This is the story, which is told in fairly good verse 
by the help of decidedly good pictures. The two parsons are 
particularly well characterised. 

The Heart of Sheba. By E. M. Hewitt. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The “Heart of Sheba” is the Queen of that country of whom 
the Hebrew Historian tells us. She pays a visit to King 
Sheléméh (Solomon), falls in love with him, as the Rabbinical 
tradition has it, but—here differing from the said tradition— 
refuses the fractional part of a heart which is all that the great 
King, who has already wedded the daughter of Pharaoh, and we 
know not how many besides, has to offer her. So she goes back 
to her own country, and lives unmarried to the end of her days, 
although her people are very anxious that she should take a 
husband, and there is a certain Arnath, who is called the 
“‘Queen’s brother,” who would be very glad to fill that place. 
The style is occasionally somewhat stilted and awkward. “And 
I give myself unto ye, O people of Sheba, to be a mother in the 
midst of ye,” is not good grammar. “Ye” cannot be used in an 
oblique case. “ You” is the right form, as Miss Hewitt will find 
if she examines the usage of the Bible. Again, the last clause 
in “ Balkis, the Heart of Sheba, came unto the throne of her 
father, being sixteen summers,” is surely incorrect. Besides, to 
speak of a person being so many summers or winters old is, we 
fancy, quite modern. , 

Philip Danford. By Julia Goddard. (Blackie and Son.)—We 
always fear for the lady who ventures on the terra incognita of 
schoolboy life. On the whole, Miss Goddard contrives to avoid 
its pitfalls pretty well. Her hero, Philip, is caned for his sup- 
posed guilt in a trick played on the French master. He really 
bears the blame for others, whom he refuses to betray. Of course 
all comes right in the end, and poetical justice is done in a senti- 
mental sort of way which is hardly likely to have a counterpart 
in real life. Fancy the injured boy’s sister coming forward coram 
populo on the prize-day to intercede for one of the boys whose 
cowardice has brought her brother into trouble! It would make 
@ pretty picture, perhaps, but it does not commend itself as a scene 
of real life. 

The Strange House. By Catharine Shaw. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
—This story has a somewhat complicated and not very probable 
plot. We wonder how many well-authenticated cases there are 
on record of children having been stolen. Perhaps it would be 
hard to deprive writers of fiction of one of their stock ‘ properties.” 
Our objection to this is that children are apt to be terrified by 
thinking of a danger which looks, it may be said, more real than 
it is in fact. There is an excellent moral in Miss Shaw’s story ; 
so far, we can praise it without reserve. 

The Children of the Castle. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by 
‘Walter Crane. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is a pretty story, with 
the figures of the two twins, Ruby and Marie, specially well 
drawn. At the same time, it is not quite to our taste. We fear 








that the children will find some parts, at least, of it somewhat 
hard to understand. And then we must own that we like a sto: 
to be either all of real life or all of fairyland. Nevertheless, 
The Children of the Castle can scarcely fail to please, especially with 
the additional attraction of Mr. Crane’s designs. 


An Irish Midsummer Night’s Dream. By John Bickerdyke, M.A. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a humorous story of how Andy 
Allan, a fisherman of Lough Derg, found his way into the Court 
of the Queen of the Fairies, and how he got back again to his 
family. Andy has gone through something like the adventures of 
Bottom, but come out of them with some substantial benefits, 
The illustrations are fairly good. 

Maori and Settler. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—It 
must be allowed that there is a good deal of “ padding” in this 
story. We are nearly half-way through the book before Mr, 
Renshaw and his family are permitted to land in New Zealand. 
And much of this prefatory matter is not very lively. There is, 
indeed, a fine free-fight when the islanders try to take possession 
of the ‘ Flying Scud’; but we have seen more descriptions of this 
kind of thing than we can count, and they want novelty. New 
Zealand once reached, we find nothing to complain of. Mr. Henty 
does the justice that we should expect from him to the Maori 
case, and duly recognises the chivalry, almost unprecedented in 
such warfare, with which on more than one occasion the natives 
behaved to their opponents. It would not be easy, indeed, to 
match out of the history of civilised nations the sending of a 
supply of provisions to the hostile camp, as a practical carrying 
out of Christian rules of conduct. 

A Chapter of Adventures. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Alexandria is the nominal scene of action in this story, as New 
Zealand is in that which has just been noticed. And again we 
are delayed considerably on our journey thither. Nevertheless, 
it is an excellent story throughout. Jack’s adventure with his 
two young companions, when the party is caught by the tide, is 
very well told; while the narrative of the rescue of the crew of 
the ‘ Petrel” is as good a thing of the kind as we have seen for 
some time. The Chapter of Adventures is, indeed, largely a naval 
novel. Jack is obviously one of those who are not born to be 
drowned. He goes through some very perilous adventures, which 
reach their climax when his ship is caught in a cyclone in the 
Indian Seas, and he and his comrade carried bodily with a boat 
some half-a-mile from the sea. (The tornado is supposed to be 
the same that wrought such frightful damage in the delta of the 
Ganges some few years ago.) What we hear about the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria is good enough; but it occupies but a small 
portion of the book. If Mr. Henty takes to writing sea-stories of 
this kind with so much vigour and dash in them, it is clear that 
Mr. Clark Russell will have to look to his laurels. 

Our Darlings: The Children’s Treasury of Pictures and Stories. 
Edited by Dr. Barnardo. (J. F. Shaw.)—We always welcome 
this magazine, both for its own sake and for the sake of the good 
work with which it is connected, and which finds notice from time 
to time in its pages. There are tales in plenty for those who like 
them—and most readers do seem to like them—and various other 
readable matters. The coloured illustrations are pretty; nor 
should we have a fault to find, but for the occasional thrusting in 
of advertisements into pages where they are not wanted. But it 
brings money, and money, we do not doubt, is wanted for the 
three thousand children and more who are lodged, fed, and 
clothed in the homes belonging to this admirable charity.— 
Little Folks. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a magazine which we have 
had occasion more than once before to commend. Stories, we are 
glad to see, are not made so prominent afeature. Mr. H. Frith 
contributes one with the title “The Secret of the Silver Lake,” a 
story of New Zealand. Mr. F. Langbridge writes a series of papers 
on “ Our Sunday Afternoons ;” and Miss Alice Havers contributes 
a series of “ Peeps at Home and Abroad.” The short stories are 
numerous. 


Stories for Somebody. By Edith Carrington. Illustrated by Mrs. 
H. M. Stanley (Dorothy Tennant). (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
These are about as pretty and well-told stories of their kind as we 
have ever seen. It is difficult to say which of the six we prefer 
Perhaps “ An Untidy Story” is as good as any. Miss Mary, the 
untidy young person, moves our sympathy, especially in her verba' 
conflicts with Nurse, who is always ready with her didactic 
stories: “I once knew a little girl,’ &c. Admirable, too, in the 
Hans Andersen style, is the description of the unhappiness caused 
by Mary’s thrusting her toys into the wrong places, putting Noah 
among a party of rowdy young soldiers, and sending three soldiers 
to join a dolls’ tea-party. The adventures of Kitty, also, are very 
prettily told. And here is an excellent bit from the “Five 
Sparrows.” Whether birds confabulate in this fashion or not, we 
cannot say; but some of us may recognise a resemblance to talk 
that we have heard ourselves. “‘It is time the children should 
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begin to fly now,’ said the father-bird; ‘they are beginning to 
feel their wings, and will soon want to leave the nest together. 
It will relieve my mind of a load of care.’ ‘Ah! you have not the 
heart of a mother!’ said the little mate; ‘when they are safe 
under my wings I am happy; but who knows what will happen to 
them when they can fly?’ ‘Chirp, chirp, tut, tut, tut,’ said the 
father-bird; ‘they will be all right. And you will have me left.’” 
The illustrations, especially when the artist gets to her peculiar 
subject of the street-arab, are very good. The frontispiece, too, 
the ennuyée little Maggie, is excellent. 

We have received from Messrs. Mowbray and Co., of Oxford, A 
Selection of the Ozford Series of Christmas Cards. These are all, we 
need hardly say, of the serious kind. Many are photographs of 
famous pictures, accompanied with appropriate texts or sayings 
from the Fathers, or verses of hymns. These, we observe, are 
the more expensive; but none exceed the modest sum of sixpence. 
To get a really good little picture for that is what should content 
any purchaser. There is also a considerable choice of designs, 
engraved or lithographed, some coloured, some plain, and very 
low-priced indeed. The publishers have done well in bringing 
these tasteful little articles within the reach of the most slenderly 
furnished purse. 

In the series of “‘ Newbery Toy-Books ” (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.), we have three, The Book of Birds, The Book of Beasts, The 
Book of Fishes, all by E. C. Phillips (Mrs. Horace B. Locker). All 
are meritorious in their way, the illustrations deserving special 
commendation, and the descriptions being sufficient for their 
purpose. Were we to criticise anything, it would be the prin- 
ciple, or, we should say rather, the no-principle of selection. 
“‘Cockatoos,” ‘‘ Butcher-Birds,” ‘ Swallows,’ come in order or 
disorder in the first-mentioned volume, while it would be quite 
easy, and not without a certain use, to give typical specimens of 
some of the great genera, with just a hint, it might be, of the 
system followed. Children cannot be taught too soon to make 
their curiosity intelligent. The “Fishes” are perhaps the least 
satisfactory of the three volumes. A whale appears on the title- 
page, though the author duly explains that the creature is not a 
proper fish. In the course of the book we come to the seal, 
which is not even like a fish. One might question, too, the pro- 
priety of putting in anemones and sponges, while the statement 
that “coral forms rocks” is not well expressed. 

Epochs of the British Army. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. 
Spalding. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Colonel Spalding makes eight 
epochs, beginning with the Commonwealth (for, as he remarks, 
“though the British Army dates from the Restoration, several of 
the regiments had previously served under the Commonwealth,”’) 
and ending with the “ Egyptian Epoch.” The Battle of the Downs, 
and the siege and capture of Dunkirk, are the leading incidents 
of the first chapter. It is an almost forgotten campaign, though 
remarkable for the fact, not repeated for nearly two centuries, 
that English and French fought side by side. Turenne was in 
command of the allied forces, and Napoleon considered the victory 
one of his most brilliant achievements. The defence of Tangiers 
was the most considerable feat of the Restoration period. William 
III., the hero of the third period (the Revolution), did not meet 
with the success which he deserved. This barren time is 
followed by the glories of Blenheim. The Georgian Epoch pre- 
sents nothing to be very proud of. The Peninsular follows, but 
the scheme of the book seems not to have included the crowning 
victory of Waterloo. Chapter the seventh gives us the Crimean 
Epoch, and the eighth a falling-off, it must be confessed, in the 
Egyptian. Each chapter is illustrated with a good coloured 
picture of the military costumes of the time. The narrative is 
clear and spirited. 

Stories of the Saints, and the Anglo-Saxon Church. By the Rev. 
A. D. Crake, B.A. (Printed at Holy Trinity Convent, Oxford.)— 
These stories, the work of a writer whose premature death was a 
great loss to the cause of wholesome literature, originally appeared 
in the Convent magazine. They are seven in number, and belong 
to the period before the Conquest. St. Wilfrid and others appear 
inthem. The “ First Fruits of the Wight” is afine tragic story. 





The Life-Story of Our Earth. By N. D’Anvers. (George Philip and 
Son.)—This is an excellent contribution to the admirable series of 
“Science Ladders” to which it belongs. It is not conspicuous for 
originality—indeed, it makes no pretence of any kind—but it is a 
clear, concise, and simple statement of the results of geological 
investigation up to the present time. Being well provided with 
illustrations, examination questions, summaries of chapters, &c., 
it will be found equally useful in public and in private teaching. 

Lady Maude’s Mania. By George Manville Fenn. (Frederick 
Warne.)—In his new novel, Mr. Manville Fenn sets himself to be 
humorous rather than melodramatic, and meets with a fair 
amount of success. Certainly Lord Barmouth, the most henpecked 





of husbands and peers, cuts a very ludicrous figure; the devices 
resorted to by his daughter, Lady Maude, and her lover, Charley 
Melton, with the help of an intriguing French maid and hair- 
dresser, are more than commonly comic; and the confounding of 
Melton with an Italian organ-grinder is very well managed. 
Barmouth is perhaps a little too prone to yield to his wife, and 
too ready to accept spirituous refreshment when it is offered to 
him ; while his son is too slangy, although perhaps a good deal 
should be pardoned to a young man who has to respond to such a 
barbarous name as “ Diphoos.” Being full of animal as well as 
ardent spirits, it is just the sort of book that ought to be converted 
into a farcical comedy. Unlike too many works of that class, it is 
absolutely devoid of what is nowadays euphemistically termed 
“vulgarity.” 

British Fossils,and Where to Seek Them. By Joseph W. Williams. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This book is one of the “ Young 
Collector” series. It is published in a shilling form, with an 
astonishing number of figures for the price. The strata are taken 
in order of succession, and we are given for each group,—(1), its 
lithological character; (2), the localities whence fossils may best 
be got from it; (3), a list of characteristic fossils. We are not 
sure that this little book will fulfil its object, if it be that of 
acquainting the “‘ young collector ” with the characteristic fossils 
of the beds he may visit. Strings of names will not help him 
to identify what he finds, nor, indeed, will figures be any reliable 
guide, as even the commonest species from each stratum cannot 
be figured in a book of this kind. He is, indeed, supposed already 
to possess a knowledge of zoology and botany ; but though these 
may form the basis of paleontology, they cannot be a substitute 
for it. We should have preferred definitions by means of which 
to recognise, say, the characteristic genera of each rock. But 
leaving aside the plan, the book contains a fair sprinkling of 
misprints,—e.g., Orgia, Homalonatus, Amphyx, Ceradotus, Hydro- 
bra. Again, it is a pity.that while the most abundant fossils of 
L. Silurian times are the graptolites, none at all of these are 
ascribed to the Bala group, and only three species to the 
Llandeilo. In the figures of eocene fossils, the molluscan fauna 
have fared ill, being represented only by two cephalopods, whereas 
they are of special importance, because it was upon these fauna 
that Lyell based his division of the tertiary period into eocene, 
miocene, and pliocene. The book is very unequal. The descrip- 
tions of the ammonite zones of the lias are really good and useful, 
as is also the table of the gault zones as exposed near Folkestone, 
The hints to collectors at the end are good, but one is startled to 
find the “ Glossary of Palwontological Terms (including those of 
Stratigraphical Geology)” containing only three terms which 
could possibly be called paleontological, the other ninety odd 
words being all names of rocks and minerals. 


The Finger New Testament (H. Frowde) is one of the marvels of 
the typographic kind with which printers occasionally astonish 
us. We cannot honestly say that we should like to read out of 
it; but then there are eyes and eyes. The type is more distinct 
than one could have supposed possible, and the paper, the Oxford 
“India” paper, the same as that on which the “ Finger Prayer- 
Book” was printed, perfect in its way. And certainly 552 pp., 
weighing less than three-quarters of an ounce, are a real wonder. 
This is the weight, and the dimensions are 3}in. x $in. x fin. 


Stray Feathers from Many Birds. By Charles Dixon. (W.H. 
Allen and Co.)—Mr. Dixon is an expert in all that concerns birds. 
He begins by letting us into the secret of his knowledge, which, 
indeed, is nothing more or less than the habit of keen and patient 
observation. After this prefatory chapter, we have one on a 
very different subject, the ‘Commercial Value of Birds.” He is 
full of information, but he does not express the detestation which 
a bird-lover might be expected to feel for the fashion which dooms 
these beautiful creatures to die for a passing fancy. Then we 
have a chapter on “ Plovers’ Eggs,” followed by one on “ Rooks 
and Rookeries.” The strange capriciousness of these birds is 
noted; but the chapter might have been lengthened with 
advantage. The philanthropy—in the strict sense of the word— 
that the rook shows might have been profitably enlarged upon. 
Did not the rooks return to the Bishop’s Palace in Lichfield 
when the Bishop deserted his suburban residence to live there ? 
A story is even told that a colony had determined to leave their 
abode with the ancient family that had been compelled to give 
up their home, but changed their mind when an envoy found the 
names on the new-comers’ luggage to be satisfactorily aristo- 
cratic! But we cannot pretend to follow Mr. Dixon in his silvan 
and river-side wanderings. Among the chapters may be men- 
tioned that on “‘ Thames Swans” (can it be true that “ birds bearing 
the Royal mark are occasionally to be seen hanging for sale in the 
game-dealers’ shops” ?), “ A Plea for the Sea-Gulls,” “A Derby- 
shire Trout-Stream,” and one of special interest with the title of 
“ How Species Perish.” In this last we find a curious fact about 
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the pheasant. The ring-necked pheasant from China (Phasianus 
terquatus) is driving out the ringless variety, which was once the 
only English bird.—With the preceding may be mentioned a 
volume which will be found highly useful as a book of reference, 
A Handbook of European Birds, by James Backhouse, jun. (Gurney 
and Jackson). Nearly three thousand species and varieties are 
described, more or less fully. 


The Case of George Candlemas. By George R. Sims. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—It is hardly possible not to believe that Mr. Sims 
was laughing in his sleeve when he wrote this story, and that he 
means it to be the reductio ad absurdum of fiction of the detective 
order. He sets a baronet, who is an amateur in detective work, 
to unravel the mystery of the disappearance of George Candlemas. 
As Sir Arthur resembles the man he is in search of very much 
in physical appearance, he is within an ace of being treated as 
his murderer. What with aeronauts and welshers, and mysterious 
conflicts, and jealousy and love, there is no lack of movement in 
the story; on the contrary, there is not a dull page. At the same 
time, one never gets too enthralled, or even too serious. Whatever 
may have been Mr. Sims’s object in writing The Case of George 
Candlemas, he has produced a very clever and readable little book. 


We have received the Young People’s Pocket-Book, containing 
an almanack, a daily text, notes on the months, with a variety of 
useful information (Religious Tract Society); and the Religicus 
Tract Society’s Pocket-Book and Scripture Calendar, with various 
fairly good illustrations. The information is rather too much 
compressed ; for instance, in the Jewish Calendar the tables for 
the beginning and ending of the Sabbath in London are not made 
intelligible to those who do not know the Jewish customs. 
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NOTICE.—In future, the Inprx to the “SpucTaTor” will b¢ 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July, 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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DEATH. 
On November 16th, at 8 Park Lane, Norwich, James Freeman, aged 67, 
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LIBERTY and CO. 


invite Inspection of their 


liao NOVELTIES 


FA BRICS BRIDESMAIDS", BALL, 
AND SPECIALITIES. 


| DINNER, and EVENING 


NEW WINTER PATTERNS, COSTUMES, 
post-free, New WINTER PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CoO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIAN LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1807.) 








_ Manufactory, Birmingham. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 





| 
HYDROPATBHY, | 






Telegraph Offico—MATLOOK BANK, 
5 CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Booms; Tennis 
MATLOCK, 


| ; and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.O. 

Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 





CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s, 8d., ls. 10d. ORANGE PEKOKS of the most 
delicious growths of India, Chyice, and China, at market prices. Samples and 
catalogue post-free, 

Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 lb. 
50 lb., and 1001b., at a reduction. 

Waxahouss : 1 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR EYE §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

“* The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator. . 
CHATTO and WINDDS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWN ING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, 1891. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., 

onorary Admiral of the Fleet. 

Firms intending to exhibit pi Ae connected with the Royal Navy or Maritime 
interests in general, are reminded that all applications must be received, by 
November 30th. 

Owners of Paintings, a Naval Relics, Models, &c., are invited tolapply 
for Loan Forms and tion: 

For particulars, address, Captain ALFRED JEPHSON, R.N., Hon, Secretary, 
6 Oraig’s Court, London, S.W. 
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LOVE AND LIFE. 


OBERT DUNTHORNE begs to announce that the 
R IMPRESSIONS of Mr. CLU TON’S MEZZOTINT 
from the PAINTING by G. F. WATTS, Esq., R.A., 
will be ready on 
WEDNESDAY, 26th inst. 
The Issue will be 300 Impressions: no other “state.” 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000, 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 


| FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS 


PROVIDENT | All persons i ‘Taming wl receive an 
INSTITUTION: ; 


additional Share of Profit at the 


next Division in 1892, 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





15,822,000 BOTTLES FILLED IN 1889. 


APOLLINARIS. 


‘**The Queen of Table Waters.” 


“The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


“The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
QUART-BOTITLES YEARLY.” 


“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE 
SPRING on a windless day.”—Times, September 20th, 1890. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


é All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and OO,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to : 


- DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TEA ESTATE in ASSAM (East Indies) for 


SALE. Cost about £6,500, will be sold for much less; proprietor retiring 





after twelve years’ culture.—For particulars as to profit, &., address, 
PROPRIETOR, care of Messrs. Surr, Gribble, Bunton, and Gribble, 12 


Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 








ISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY wishes to COLLECT a 
SUM of MONEY for the WOOLWIOH BRANCH cf the SOLDIERS’ 

and SAILORS’ FAMILIES ASSOCIATION, whose funds are low. She will 
send a pretty bonbonniére, and letter of acknowledgment from Lord Wolseley, to 
any one contributing 10s. 6d.—Address to her, Ranger’s House, Greenwich Park. 





RANCE—PRIVATE TUITION.—Dr. KELLER, who 
has had many years’ experience with English pupils, and is assisted by 
English Tutors (Wrangler), receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS. 
Special attention to Modern Languages, preparation for Army, University, 
Commerce. Great recent success. Good house, large grounds, 43 Rue Mazagran, 
Elbeuf, Normandy.—Particulars, with Prospectus, on application to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and THRING, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
—Dr. Keller will be in London at Christmas, 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Sci Music, Painti &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sléjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 











RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE.—Dr. KLEIN, 
M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS PREPARE PUPILS for above. Successes 
include Ist, 8rd, 6th, &., Sandhurst; 5th, 9th, &c., Woolwich ; 11th, 16th, &., 
Indian Civil; five Firsts for Student Interpreterships and Ceylon Civil Service. 
Boarding arrangements. Special Classes for London Matric. and Bar Exams.— 
978 Regent Street, W. 


M ADAME AUBERT, BANK CHAMBERS, 27 Regent 

Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W., introduces English and Foreign Gover- 
nesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Visiting Teachers, Companions, Lady-House- 
keepers, Matrons, and recommends Schools and Educational Homes. Interviews, 
1lto4; Saturdays to 1.—Madame AU BERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, post-free, 34d. 








LFRACOMBEW—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 

Satertoo) and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
ickets, 


— 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arrai to fit an 
po yoy foremployment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About y Students 
be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secre of State 


will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College, 


> “Ls 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DKCEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, th iia 
St. Andrews, N.B. aed cheme, the University, 














Be VICTORIA. UN LPR & ¥. 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE4UNIVERSITY. 

tT. ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, Examiner in 
English Language and Literature. 

tT. G. BONNEY, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in University 
College of London, Examiner in Geology and Paleontology. 

E. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in ite, Cambridge 
Examiner in French Language and Literature. 

J. MITCHELL BRUCE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Fa cn in Charing Cross Hospital, London, Examiner in Materia Medica 
and P meer 

Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine. 

tJ. A. EWING, B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in University College, 

undee, Examiner in Engineering. 

+WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., D.C.L., Principal of Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Examiner in Physics. 

tA. PEARCE GOULD, M.S., F.R.C.8., Surgical Tutor in Middlesex Hospital, 
Examiner in a 

+A. V. HARCOURT, M.A., F.R.S., Reader in Chemistry in the University of 
Oxford, Examiner in Chemistry. 

+G. ERNEST HERMAN, M.B., F.R.C.P., Lecturer in Midwifery in London 
Hospital, Examiner in Obstetrics. 

+VICTOR HORSLEY, M.B., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Professor of Pathology in Uni- 
versity College, London, Examiner in Pathology. 

t+tFRANZ LANGE, Ph.D., Professor of German m the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, Examiner in German Language and Literature. 

G. R. M. MURRAY, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, Department of Natural History, 
British Museum, Examiner in Botany. 

A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow avd Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Olassics. 

REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Modern History in Jesus 
College, Oxford, Examiner in History. 

+G. V. POORE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Univer- 
sity College, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and Hygiene. 

EDMUND ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P. (late), Professor of Roman Law in Uni- 
versity College, London, Examiner in Law. 

+W. R. SORLEY, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University College, Cardiff, 
Examiner in Philosophy and Political Economy. 

+H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Mathematics. 

+G. D. THANE, M.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy in University College, London, 
Examiner in Anatomy. 

D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University College, 
Dundee, Examiner in Rogge gS 

tAUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School, London, Examiner in Physiology. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (t+) is placed retire at the end of 
November. Applications are invited fér the posts they now fill, which should be 
sent in on or before November 29th, and may be accompanied by testimonials 
(copies only) or references at the candidate’s discretion. The appointments will 
be for three years, at the expiration of which Examiners are not elegible for re- 
election. For further particulars, apply to A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 

Manchester, October, 1890. 


per henry-o sar in a Leading Preparatory School.—SIX 
are offered for Next Term to Clever Boys under 12. Value, £70, £60,and £50. 
—Apply at once, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, care of Davies and Co., Advertising 
Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


for BOYS.—Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, assisted by 
a resident Oxford. Graduate and other teachers.—Reference permitted to Mrs. 
Bryant, D.Sc., North London Collegiate School for Girls, N.W.; Rev. J. F. E. 
Faning, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge; and Mrs. Pennington, Broome Hall, 
near Dorking. 











VHE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame V. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fuall- 

sized tennis-court. Numbers limited.—Address, Madame V. WORMS, 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S.W., from December 19th, 1890, till January 10th, 1891. 





and TRAINING 





eres HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE only on DECEMBER 16th and 17th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, BIRMING- 
HAM.—GIRL’S GRAMMAR SOHOOL, ASTON.—WANTED, after 
Christmas, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for a Junior Class. Special Subjects: 
Arithmetic and Elocution. Salary, £80 per annum.—Forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King 
Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom applications and copy- 
testimonials should be sent on or before November 25th inst, 
Birmingham, November, 1890, 
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REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANOHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) — various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for di , and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can entered in 
the Company’s register free of charge, 


LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 
| eee TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 

FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS... 4. see £12, 000,000 


CLAIMS PAID ... 0. 0. sss ose :15,000,000 
LIFE 








WHITWORTH'S ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY 


A Glossary of Colloquial and Official Terms ; 

Of the Names of Divinities, Festivals, Religions, and Sects ; 
Of Races, Tribes, and Languages ; Of Castes and Occupations ; 
Of the ditferent Eras and Systems of Chronology 
Of Seasons, Crops, and Land Tenures ; 

And generally of all Indian Terms used in English, 
And of English Words peculiarly used in India. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and 00. Price 123, 
“ Well designed, well printed, and handy.”—Saturday Review, 





——— 


208 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VULGAR VERSES 


IN DIALECT, AND OUT OF IT. By JONES BROWN, . 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








ROVIDENT OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
Frinanciau Position. 
Existing Assurances ... eos oe wee one £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... ose coe ote ove ow oo 2,623,456 
Annual Income... ae one ae ooo eve . _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ah ooo ° . 8,891, 


Bonuses declared ‘on 


ea ae eC 
EN DOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 


with Participation in Profits, 
SURREN 


Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon libe 
render value in cash. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 





4) 7 *e seus and 


DOWNSTAITIBS., 


By Miss THAacKERaY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
RRENDER VALUES are allowed after the Ln pew of One Fall Year’s permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam 

terms, in lieu of the sur- | in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRE 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


TARY, 








NGLISH and SCOTTISH Law | 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
12 Waterloo Place, 


General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1A., London. 
Act and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 


Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





USE 
FR YS 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC OA. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French gees 4 They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. : 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS. — During every break of wintry 
weather exertions should be made by the afflicted to 
recover health before unremitting cold and trying 
storms set in. Throat ailments, coughs, wheezings, 
asthmatical affections, shortness of breath, morning 
nausea and accumulations of phlegm can readily be 
removed by rubbing this fine derivative Ointment 
twice a day upon the chest and neck. Holloway’s 
treatment is strongly recommended with the view of 
giving immediate ease, preventing prospective danger, 
and effecting permanent relief. These all-important 
ends his Ointment and Pills can accomplish, and will 
surely prevent insidious diseases from fastening on 
the constitution, to disp’ay themselves afterwards in 


Price 6d. ; by,post, 63d. 


H E GUARDIAN 
of NOVEMBER ae yg contain a Full Report 
of the 


ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY’S JUDGMENT 
in the BISHOP of LINCOLN’S CASE, 


Office: 5 BurLeIGH STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 294 pp., hand-made paper 
“s 5 price 10s. ba.” i 


ACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 

AFFINITIES: being Analogies between the 

Writings of the Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES ALFRED SWINBURNE. 


BIcKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


BEAND & Co.’s Al SAUCH, 








PRESERVED PRO- 


orem, 
VISIONS, and 





| eteeee MEATS. Also, 





cies of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





epee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





cried for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing, Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, ls. 14d.; labelled, ‘*‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A LINE of HER OWN. 


By Mrs. Connery, Author of ‘‘A Lady Horse- 
breaker,” &c. 3 vols, 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. 


By Esme Stuart, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” 
** Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SECRET of the RIVER. 


By Dora Russet Lt, Author of “ Footprints in the 
Snow,” ‘“‘ The Broken Seal,”’ &c. 2 vols. 


The LAST of the FEN- 


WICKES. By Heten SuHrpron, Author of 
“Dagmar,” &c. 3 vols. 


BONNIE DUNDEE. By 


Max BrEeREsvorD, 2 vols, 


SLIDING SANDS. By Henry 


CrESSWELL, Author of ‘*A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Price 1s., post-free, 
NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 


By Joun H. Crarke, M.D. London: JAMES 
Erps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle St. 





TAMMERERS should read a book 


by a gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 





dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 


Huntingdon. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





those disastrous forms that will — embitter 
life till death itself is almost prayed for. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists thronghout the World, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST 


s J 
GREEK PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
FY, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dui in, Author of ‘‘Social Life in Greece,” “Greek Life and Thought,” “ Rambl id dis 
be he P. mA ith 2 Maps and many Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges; or in morocco, elegant, 283, niet 
ionably the best book of the kind which has yet appeared. Dr. Mahaffy knows Greece as few Englishmen know her.”—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 
< Ls apenas Ai pages of text and illustration, and no donbt many will ap tones fascinated if they adopt our advice to read and mark every portion of 
this, one of the most delightful books of the ‘ Pen and Pencil Series.’"”"—Queen.  “‘ Altogether a very charming volume.”—Saturday Review. 


LONDON PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. BICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of ‘Norwegian Pictures,” “Irish Pictures,” &c. Profusely Illustrated, imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, 
t edges; or in morocco, elegant, 28s. i areot tp nee 
«The handsome form of the book, with its admirable printing, is fully justified by the interesting nature of its contents.” —Times. 
«This pleasant, chatty account of London—with just enough archeology and history to instruct and yet not to bore—is the very book to interest both the 
dweller and the visitor to the Metropolis.” —Record. A well-arranged and well-written account of the great city.””—Manchester Guardian. 


EVOLUTION, MODERN IDEAS of, as RELATED to REVELATION and 


. BySir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, O.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Acadian Geology,’ ‘‘The Chain of Life in Geological Time,” “ 
pe ym Ang hysical Features in Relation to Bible History,” &. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 53~ cloth, Pare Se Te. ee 
“Tt embodies the thoughts of an eminent geologist on some of the chief flaws and discrepancies in what he justly styles the ‘ hypothesis’ of evolution. If 
there is anything calculated to arrest the cocksure young scientist, who is always the younz man in a hurry, this book will doit. Perhaps nothing but a ter- 
blast—and Sir Wm. Dawson’s book is too well reasoned to deserve the term—can be expected to shake the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of science, who 
purvey Darwinism, or what they consider to be Darwinism, to the intelligent multitude.’”—Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT EPHESUS, MODERN DISCOVERIES on the SITE of. 


J. T, WOOD, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Discoveries at Ephesus, including the Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Di ”’ * By-Paths of Bi 
the bem Ne. 14 With 13 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, sd bs ee eee oe So 
This Volume gives a careful connected Sketch of the Excavations carried on at Evhesus by the late J. T. WOOD, Esq., which resulte1 in the discovery of the 
actual site of the famous Temple of Diana, and many other very interesting architectural details of the same date. 


EARLY BIBLE SONGS. 


A.W. DRYSDALE. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, No. 15. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. A careful and scholarly treat: t of th i ‘ 
enbedded in the early books of the Old Testament. The book also contains a sketch of Hebrew Poetry. oe En ae Soe Gene 


BIBLICAL ATLAS and SCRIPTURE GAZETTEER. 
New and Revised Edition. Maps by HENRY COURTIER, F.R.G.S. Royal 4to, 5s. cloth boards. 


This is something more than a Revised Edition. All the Maps are entirely new, and have been curefully corrected in accordance with the latest researches. The 
descriptive letterpress and the “‘ Gazetteer” have been thoroughly revised. The book will be found a vast improvement upon its predecessor, and is now probably 
the best of its kind in existence. 


WAYS and MEANS; or, Voices from the Highways and Hedges. 


A Series of Sketches on Social Subjects. By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of ‘“‘ The Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. Imperial 16mo, 5s., cloth, 

















gilt edges. 
« At almost every page we are disposed to stop and exclaim, ‘ How true and wise this is!’ There is a deep; sound underlying principle throughout, and the 
suggestions are such that all concerned with homes as a means of influencing others may well be helped by reading it.’’—Guardian, 


“ There is not a chapter which does not contain admirably sound sense—touched, indeed, with a feeling of something higher than one commonly connects with 
* sense,’ ’’—Spectator. 


HEALTH at HOME. 
By Dr. ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD. 1s. 6d., cloth. A Useful Book in every Honse. 
Containing one of each of the following, which may be had separately at One Penny each :— 


No. 1. HOW to AVOID DYING BEFORE our TIME. No. 5. HOW to NURSE a SICK PERSON, No. 9. On COOKING and EATING. 

No. 2, On BREATHING and VENTILATION. No. 6. WHAT to DO in ACCIDENTS. No. 10, On BABIES. 

No. 3. On BLOOD POISONS. No. 7. On the CARE of the SKIN. No. 11. COMMON AILMENTS. 

No. 4. The CARE of CHILDREN. No, 8. On CLOTHES. No. 12, HOW to be HEALTHY in ONE ROOM. 


WHAT to READ at WINTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Part I—VERSE. Part II.—PROSE. Part III.—STORIES, PICTURES, and PARABLES in VERSE for SUNDAY READING. Part IV.—SUNDAY 
READINGS in PROSE. Edited and Arranged by the Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., Author of ‘Sent Back by the Angels,” ‘‘ Poor Folks’ Lives,” 
&c. Each Volume 1s 6d., cloth boards. 

“We are sure these readings will be welcomed wherever the audience has not been demoralised by overmre’ of the comic.” —Guardian. 


The ENGLISH REFORMATION of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


With Chapters on Monastic England, and the Wycliffite Reformation. Illustrated by Maps, showing where all English Monastic Institutions were situated, 
over what Districts Lollardry Spread, and where the Martyrs were Burnt in the Persecution under Mary Tulor; and also by many Portraits of such Leaders 
as Tyndale, Cranmer, More, Latimer, &. By the Rev. W. H. BECKETT. Church History Series, No.7. Crown 8vo, 33, 6J., cloth. 


MARY LOUISA WHATELY : her Life and Work. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 
“A memorial sketch of a devoted life. The pages will be inspiring to Christian workers, as well as interesting to a wide circle of readers,”—Christian. 
“Not only an interesting biographical sketch, but a series of pictures of Egyptian life, most of which are fresh and attractive.”—Manchester Guardian. 
* A most interesting little volume.”’—Record. 


PIONEERS of ELECTRICITY; or, Short Lives of the Great Electricians. 


Thales, Gilbert, Franklin, Coulomb, Volta, Davy, Oersted, Ampére, Ohm, Faraday, Maxwell. By J. MCNRO, Author of “ Electricity aad its Uses.” With 
Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, 


HOW LONDON LIVES: the Feeding, Cleansing, Lighting, and Police of 


—_ _ Chapters on Post-Office and other Institutions. By W.J.GORKDON, The Leisure Hour Library, New Series, No.1. With Illustrations, 2s., 
cloth boards. 


FOUNDRY, FORGE, and FACTORY. 


By W.J.GORDON. “ The Leisure Hour Library,’ New Series, No. 2. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


ROMANCE of REAL LIFE: True Incidents in the Lives of the Great 


and Good. With Illustrations by well-known Artists. Large 4to, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, 


The GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. _ , INDOOR GAMES and RECREATIONS. A Popular 

— b * enoas Perers. 528 pp., with over 150 Illustrations, 8s., cloth Encyclopedia for Boys. Edited by G. A. Hutcuison. Including Chapters 

? i — . . ” by J. N. MaskeEtyre, Lientenant-Colonel CutnHett, Dr. GoRDON STABLES 

“Tt has lopedia, but its dryness.”— y , , . 

Pr de orcad OTE SE a Ey CEE SEO R.N., Rev. A. N. Matan, M.A., Dr. StRaNDLING, and others. With many 
**A complete repertory of female occupation.’”’—Times, Engravings, 8s., cloth, gilt edges. 





NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 


These Annuals form a most attractive Series of Gift-Books, They each contain SERIAL STORIES BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS, which, when published 
separately, will sell for nearly as much each as is now asked for the Volumes containing several of them. Besides Stories and most useful, interesting, and in- 
structive General Articles, there is a profusion of Illustrations and a very Attractive Binding. 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1890. 856 pp.| The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. The Twelfth 
imperial 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 7s., in handsome cloth. Volume of the Boy’s Own Paper. 832 pp., with 10 Coloured and upwards of 
500 Wood Engravings, 8s., in handsome cloth. 


The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL for 1890. 828 pp. ; The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. The Eleventh 
imperial 8vo, profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings, 7s., Volume of the Girl’s Own Paper. 832 pp., profusely Illustrated, 8s., in hand. 
in handsome cloth. some cloth. 


a" A NEW VOLUME of cach of the above Popular Periodicals COMMENCED with NOVEMBER MONTHLY PART. DECEMBER PARTS will be 
published on MONDAY NEXT (2th inst.) 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers. 
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AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY. 


Paper Boards, extra gilt, 


3/- FOR THE YOUNG. 0/- 





Daintily Coloured, Elegant cloth, 





The New Volume ee : New and Original 
, contains 416 pages, and is illustrated with 4) Illustrations. 





“ Well printed, well illustrated, and well written.”—Morning Post. 
“We know of no better book of the kind.”—Church Times. 

“Well suited to the little people.” —Times. 

‘‘ Deservedly a favourite.” —Saturday Review. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, London; 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


MUDIE'S seeecr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, °®& ON SUBSCRIPTION. 








HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND 
(2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
THE BEST REMEDY 
! FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s. 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. :y . COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubted! 7 the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that et — tag d of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to De it had been sworn Times, J OD YN 1864. 
. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S “CHLOROD E. 
The Right Hon, Earl ous communicated to the College of Paptaare = J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, J: i 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of J practitioners. 
Of course it would be not = singularly po lar, did it not supply a want owt a place. 
COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLOROD 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy i in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, COneUHP TION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S orig orang 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS “BuOWwN's CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimon: oy ngpemapenis ene h bottle. 
Sotr ManuracturEeR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St., Wo. In Bottles, 1s. 134., 2s, 94., 4s, 6d. 





nay 


‘ UE & op: 
HOS. DE LA RUE & co's 





NEW EDITION (the 7th), cap. 8vo, cl extra 
price 5s, handsomely printed i in hed ana Bhs 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout. The Stan 
Work on Piquet. Edited by ‘ ‘ CAVENDISH,” 
Adopted ty ** Portland” and ‘ Turf” Clubs, 
With a Treatise on the Game by “ Cavenpisx,” 





Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, price 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, with 
Examples Played through. Tilustratea with 
numerous Diagrams. By “ Cavenpisy,” 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 





NEW EDITION (the 18th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and] Blade” 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of, The "Standard Work on Whist. By “Cavey. 
DIsH.’’ With an Appendix on American Leads, 


THIRD EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt ext; 
5s., handsomely printed in Red i and B Tack, wie 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo, By 
** CAVENDISH.” 








Cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price ls. 6d, 
WHIST, with and without PER. 
CEPTION, Illustrated by means of End-Hands 
from Actual Play. By “B. W. D.” and 
** CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN ; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 


FIFTH EDITION, cap. ae cloth, gilt extra, price 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 
Dr. PoLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Roientid, 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game; 
**Whist Rhymes,” 3d. 


The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
NEW EDITION (the 5th), crown 8vo, cloth, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, price 10s, 6d, 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 


Champion, Edited by “Cavenpisu.” 


DE LA RUE’S' INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS for 1891, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Also, the “Finger-Shaped” and 
** Thumb-Shaped ”’ Diaries, in neat cases. Whole- 
sale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


WHAT IS TRUTH? A Con- 


sideration of the Doubts as to the EFFICACY of 
PRAYER raised by Evolutionists, Materialists, 
and others. By Nremo, 

* Very able and interesting book.’ ‘Nemo will not 
be regarded as “‘no one” by those who study his 
work.’ ‘A candid and judicial mind.’ ‘ Summing-up 
is ve’ convincing.’ ‘Investigates the theory of 
evolutionists, quoting freely from their writings.’ 
‘So ably encounters and demolishes.’ ‘ Irresistible 
logic.’ —English Churchman. ‘Treats it with much 
thoroughness,’ ‘ Takes a point after point; exami- 
ning it, exhausting it.’ is book would be welcome 
and serviceable if regarded only as a careful summary 
of the scientific objections to prayer..—Globe. ‘A 
clearly written and well-argued answer to evolu- 
tionists,’ ‘A very useful and suggestive discussion of 
theories which at present vex many of the souls of 
men,’—Church Times, ‘Traverzes many of the hasty 
conclusions.’ ‘ Helps the pious Christian to maintain 
his ground.’—Literary Crurchman. ‘ Much informa- 
tion concerning the present state of opinion on 
questions of science and religion.’—Leeds Mercury. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
and CO., Limited. 





Just published, price 12s., 2 vols., cloth. 
CORRESPONDENCE & SPEECHES 
OF THE LATE 
MR. PETER RYLANDS, M.P. 
With a Sketch of his Career. 


~ his Son, L. GORDON RYLANDS, B.A., 
uthor of “Crime, its Causes and Remedy.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00. 
Manchester: ABEL HEYWOOD and SON. 





8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d.—A 


PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 
By P. F. FITZGERALD, Author of “‘ The Philo- 
ons of Self-Consciousness”’ and “ A Treatise on 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 


** As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”— 
Literary World, ‘‘ Beneath the profusion o philo- 
sophical and poetical quotations there is a distinct 
yein of thought.”—Mind, ‘Successful as a protest 
against the excessive study of physicists.”—Saturday 
Review. 


London: KEGAN PAUL and 0O., Limite’, 
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DAVID STOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, parchment, price 7s. 6d. 


ODES FROM THE GREEK 
DRAMATISTS. 


ranslated into Lyric Metres by English Poets and 
s : Ks Scholars. 


Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
Fifty Copies printed on Large Paper. 
The Times says:—‘‘ A very attractive collection of 


some of the best work of nglish translators of our 
own and former times,” 


82mo, cloth, price 6s. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
JAMES HOWELL. 


(EPISTOLAE HO, ELIANAE.) 2 vols, 
With Portrait and Fac-simile of Original Title-Page. 
Edited by W. H. BENNETT. 


(Forming the New Volumes of “‘ The Stott Library.”’) 


Feap, 8yvo, cloth, ts ay ag ; or half-parchment, 
s. 6d. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S ESSAYS 
ON MEN AND WOMEN. 


With Memoir by WM. SHARP, and Portrait. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, poten, 86.3 or half-parchment, 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S 
PORTRAITS OF MEN. 


Translated by FORDYCH EDEMAIN. 
[In December, 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, _ ai or half-parchment, 
3. 6d. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S 
PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 


Translated by HELEN STOTT. 
[In January. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s.; or half-parchment, 7s. 


GOETHE’S 
WILHELM MEISTER. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
2 vols. 


Introduction by Professor DOWDEN, 
And Notes by CLEMENT K, SHORTER, 


With Portrait of Goethe, and View of h is House a 
eimar. 


—_—— 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, goon Os or half-parchment, 
s. 6d. 


THE MORALS & MANNERS 


OF THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Being the Characters of La Bruyére. 
Translated by HELEN STOTT. 

1 vol., with Portrait, 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, aaa a or half-parchment, 
Se ° 


DOCTOR ANTONIO. 
By RUFFINI. 
1 vol. 


*,* This Celebrated Work, which is still copyright, 
has been long out of print. 


DAVID STOTT, 


MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ LIST. 


Mr. Gladstone’s New Book. 
The IMPREGNABLE ROCK 


of HOLY SORIPTURE: a Series of Old Testa- 


ment Studies. Revised and En’ from 
Words. By the Right Hon. W. BE. Guapstorr, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Now ready. 





NEW WORK by the 
Dean of Gloucester. 


DREAMLAND in HISTORY: 


the Story of the Norman Dukes. By H. D. M. 
Srence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With over 60 
Illustrations by Herbert Railton. Imperial 8vo, 
2l1s. [On December Ist. 


Dean Plumptre’s Life of Ken. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of 


THOMAS KEN. By E. H. Prumprre, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. With Portrait and namerous 
Illustrations by Whymper. Popular Edition, 2 
vols. Demy 8vo, 12s, [Now ready. 


TWO 
Magnificent Gift Books. 


Each in handsome binding, price 7s, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the best Artists, 
Containing New Stories, 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
J. M. BARRIE, 
and 
HELEN SHIPTON. 
And Important Contributions by: 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Professor Flint, D.D., LL.D. 
Sir R. S. Ball, F.R.S. 
R. H. Hutton. | Edward Whymper. 
Professor Riicker, F.R.S. 
Bishop of Peterborough. 
Bishop of Ripon. 
Dean of Gloucester. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Rev. Harry J ones. 


oo &e. 
[On November 27th. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the best Artists. 
Containing New Stories, 
By ANNIE §S. SWAN, 
SILAS K. HOCKING, 
and others, 
And Important Contributions by: 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Bishop of Rochester. 
Bishop of Ripon. 
= of Sodor and Man. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
H. ew in Butler, D.D. 
R. M. antyne. 
L. T. Meade, Agnes Giberne. 
Darley Dale. Mrs. Fawcett. 
Professor W. G. Blaikie. 


cs [On November 27th, 














TWO 


New Christmas Stories. 





IN THE 
SHADE OF SCHIEHALLION. 
The “ Good Words” Christmas Story. 


By C0. BLATHERWICKE, 
Author of “ Peter Stonnor,”’ &, 


With numerous Illustrations. 
Price 6d. [On November 27th. 





THE 
FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. 


The “ Sunday Magazine” Christmas Story. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &. 


Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 
Price 6d. [On November 27th, 


751 
MR. WEMYS8S REID'S LIFE OF LORD 
HOUGHTON. 
NOTICE. 


The Life, Letters, and 
Friendships of Richard 
Monckton Milnes, First 
Lord Houghton. By 
T. Wemyss Reid, 
Author of “The Life 
of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster,” will be pub- 
lished about December 
1st, in 2 vols., with two 
Portraits, 32s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE. 





Messrs. CAsseLL and Company have the 
pleasure to state that they will issue this 
season, price £3 19s., 


OTHELLO, 


Illustrated with a Series of Exquisite Photogravures 
from Original Drawings by 


FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


The beautiful Series of Original Drawings 
which illustrate the New Volume of THE 
INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE will fully sus- 
tain the reputation Mr. Dicksee gained by 
his “ Romeo and Juliet ” Illustrations. 


The other Volumes published in this Series are :— 


King Henry IV. __ Illustrated by Epvarp 
GritznerR. Price £3 10s, 

As You Like It. Iustrated by Emitz Bayarp. 
Price £3 10s. 

Romeo and Juliet. [Illustrated by Franx 
DicxseEE, A.R.A. Published at £3 10s., and 
advanced to £5 5s, 





The Daily Chronicle says :—‘ Messrs. 
Cassell’s new SHAKSPERE promises to be the 
most superb edition ever published...... 
The drawings have been beautifully repro- 
duced in photogravure, and the edition is 
splendidly printed in red and black on large 
hand-made paper.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ In judging 
of a work so splendidly produced as this 
volume of THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE, 
one is apt to allow the literary merit of the 
editorship to be overweighted and lost in 
all the dazzling beauty of type, ink, paper, 
and picture. We notice with the more 
satisfaction, therefore, that this section of 
the work has been undertaken by Dr. 
Dowden, a Shaksperean scholar of con- 
siderable accomplishment and reputation.” 


The Scotsman says:—“Shakspere is 
printed and illustrated as he has never 
been printed and illustrated before.” 


The Liverpool Mercury says :—‘‘ Messrs. 
Cassell’s magnificent edition is worthy alike 
of the greatest dramatist the world has yet 
seen, of the literature of the countryin which 
that dramatist was born, of the skill of the 
thirteen generations of English printers 
who have loyally followed in the footsteps 
of the illustrious Caxton, and of the inter- 
nationalisation of art which has attended 
the marvellous developments of nineteenth 
century progress.” 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 








370 OXFORD STREET, W.; and 67 CHANOERY 
LANE, W.C. 


15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.O. 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, post Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d.. with an Illustration of the Novelist’s 
ChA4let, and a Portrait. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: 
Some Characteristics. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
With a Bibliography by Joun Lanr, &. 





Rxady next week, medium 16mo, 6d. and Is. net. 


POOR PEOPLE’S CHRISTMAS: a Poem. 
By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 





Ready next week, imperial 16mo, boards, price 5s. net. 


A SICILIAN IDYLL: a Pastoral Play. 
By JOHN TODHUNTER. 
With a Frontispiece by WaLTER CRANE. 
Printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, in an oe pone of 250 Copies, 


at 53. net, and 50 Copies Large Paper, numbered an 
signed, at 10s, 6d. net. 


*,* The L. P. Copies are nearly all sold. 





SECOND EDITION just ready, post 8vo, buckram, price 7s. 6d. 
ROBERT BROWNING: 
Essays and Thoughts. 

By JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 





Just ready, 8vo, wrapper, price 3s. 6d. 


ALMA MURRAY, PORTRAIT AS 
BEATRICE CENCI. 


With Critical Notice containing Four Letters from RoBERT BRownina. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MARCIA. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“Thirlby Hall,” “ Major and Minor,” “My Friend Jim,” &c. 


“Mr. Norris has the light touch of Thackeray, who guides us through three or 
four generations as gracefully as a well-bred man might point out the portraits 
of his ancestors in the family picture gallery.’’-—Quarterly Review. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 5s. 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON: a 


Novel. By Isasetzia O. Forp. 


“The name of Miss Ford is, we think, new to fiction; but she has produced 
a very clever and careful piece of work in ‘Mis; Blake of Monkshalton.’”’— 
Saturday Review, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albamarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 179, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


OCCAM’S RAZOR: 


The Application of a Principle: to Political Economy : to the Condi- 
tions of Progress : to Socialism: to Politics, 


By F. W. BAIN, M.A, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


“ The razor of this new Occam appears to us to be edged with keen wit, and to 
be finished and mounted with consummate literary workmanship...... Mr. Bain 
challenges comparison with Mr. Burke, whose Letter to a Noble Lord his essay 
may recall by points of resemblance less superficial than the title......Mr. Bain 
has effected an elevation of our ideals by this brilliant essay.”—Academy, 

“' Mr. Bain’s logical method carries him unerringly to the root of things in both 
of these admirable essays. Nothing we have read approaches the ‘ Refutation 
of Socialism ’ in neatness and completeness. It attacks the central positions of 
Marx and Lassalle, and demolishes them by a very pretty and thorough sapping 
of the foundations.”— Spectator. 

** Seldom has so much earnest thinking upon modern topics of speculation been 
compressed into so little space.”—Sco'sman, 

** These admirable essays.”’—Saturday Review, 

“ Ein kleines Meistersttick.”—Abendblatt des Pester Lloyd, 


PARKER and CO., Oxford ; 
and 6 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Becks for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRE. 

SENTS at 3d, in the 1s, Discount.—Oatalogue of 150 pp., containing the 
New Season’s Books, Complete Lists of the Works of all the Principal Authors, and 
a List of Handsomely Bound Works for Presentation, &c., ree on application, 
Periodicals and pat rs eno to all parts of the world. Terms on application. 
—ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Oo.), 18 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


ATALOGUE of valuable SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
many handsomely bound, just published. Turner, Cruikshank, Phiz, Row- 
landson, h, Seymour, and other celebrated artists. Books on Sporting 
Works, by Jesse Walpole, Pardoe, Freer, Motley, Geo. Eliot, Bronté, Lever, 











Dickens, keray, Ainsworth, Ruskin, &c., interesting to the collector and 
general reader._JOHN BUMPUS, 350 Oxford Street, oes; Ww. 





———teees 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—On and after thig 


day (November 22nd) Tux Scors Onsrver will appea 

style and title of Tue Nationan OpseRver. It Ont conser 

ti =o : vd agar simultaneously in Edinburgh ang 
nm, every Saturday.— Offices: 115 Fleet Street, : 

9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, ed oe 








es 


With Upwards of 100 Pictures. 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, 
The English Mlustrated Magasine 


For DE-EMBER, price 1s ; by post, 1s, 3d. 
Among the Contributors are :— 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. The BISHOP of BEDFORD, 
HENRY HERMAN. Ver. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. The Rev. Dr. H. KYNASTON, 
PHILIP NORMAN. F. MARION ORAWFORD, - 





J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
SISTER ALOYSIA, Hon. JOHN COLLIER. 
WILLIAM CLARKE. CHARLES DUMARESQ, 
HERBERT RAILTON. LOUIS WAIN, 

Rk, T. BLOMFIELD. W. J. HENNESSY. 


The Number contains :— 


1. GEORGE WASHINGTON. Engraved by 0. Lacour 


from the Head in the Picture by G1LBERT StvakT, in the possessio 
Earl of Rosebery. Frontispiece. ’ possession of the 


. The ANCESTRAL HOME of the WASHING. 
TONS. Witt1am CiarRKE. With Illustrations, 

The WISDOM TOOTH. D. Curistiz Murray and 
Henry HERMAN. 

A PAINTER of PLAYERS. J. Firzceratp Mottoy- 
With Illustrations. 

WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. The Right Rev. the Lora 
Bishop of BEDFORD. 

INNS and TAVERNS of OLD LONDON. Pau 
Norman. With Illustrations. 

. The FROGMOUSIAD. The Rev. Dr. H. Kynaston, 

With Illustrations by Louis Wain. 
8 The WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. 56. F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 
9. NOWELL. (A Carol.) P. SHaw Jerrrey. 
10. 70s and CORNERS in WESTMINSTER 


. The Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton aud R. T. Blomfield, 


11. PATRIOTIC AIRS. J. Curuserr Happen. 


12. WOODEN TONY: an Anyhow Story. Mrs. W. K. 
CurrrorD. Illustrated by the Hon. John Collier. 


13. JARL SIGURD andthe HULDER. W. Duppa-Crorcu, 
14. ENGLISH CONVENT LIFE. Sister Atoysia. 
15. An ADVENTURE in SAN FRANCISCO. Cuartes 


DUuMARESQ. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


xo 2 - & BW 





Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling, 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


This Number will be an uncommon one in several particulars. 
With the exception of the Serial and a Story, each Article is 
Illustrated throughout by a Single Artist, who has worked in 
immediate association with the Author. In this respect the 
Number will approach more closely than has been hitherto 
accomplished to the ideal of magazine illustration. 


CONTENTS. 


“JAPONICA.” First Paper. Being the First of Sir Epwin 
ARNOLD’s Articles on Japan, Lilustrated by Robert Blum, and devoted to 
“ Japan, the Country.” 


HORACE.—Book III., Ode XXIX. To MHCENAS. The 


Translation by HELEN LEAH REED. 


MY DISREPUTABLE FRIEND, MR. RAEGEN. By 


Ricuarp Harpine Davis. Illustrated. 


A PASTORAL WITHOUT WORDS. A unique Series of 
— Drawings by Howakp PYtz, telling their story withont the aid of 
‘ext. 


AMY ROBSART, KENILWORTH, and WARWICK. By 


Wittum H. Ripeine, Illustrated. A New Commentary on Scott's 
“ Kenilworth.” 


The REED-PLAYER. By Duncan CampBELL Scorv. 
“AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD.” Story. By 


Grorce A. HrpBarp. 


NEAPOLITAN ART.—MORELLI. By A. F. Jarassy. 
The Illustrations include a Reproduction of an Uriginal Sketch made by 
Morelli for this Article, 


The PLUMB IDIOT. Short Story. By Octave THANET. 
Illustrated. 
‘‘CHRISTIE’S.” By Humpury Warp. An Account of 


the famous Auction-Room and its Frequenters for many years, with Illustra-~ 
tions by Harry Furniss. 
The LADY HANNAH: a Ballad of Captain Kidd. By 


James HERBERT Morse, 
&,,  &. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Stran”. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN. 


By J. ROSE TROUP. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


The BARBIZON SCHOOL of PAINTERS : 


Corot, Rousseau, Diaz. Millet, and Daubigny. By D.C.THomson. With 130 
Illustrations, including 36 Full-Page Plates, of which 18 are Etchings. 
Small-Paper Edition, quarto, cloth, 42s, [Now ready, 
“The most complete account of the five painters *"—Times. 
“ fe has put the men before us as they lived and wrought.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Tt may be candidly commended to all lovers of Art as a desirable treasure.” 


ROUND the CALENDAR in PORTUGAL. 


By Oswatp CrawrourD, 0.M.G., her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. With 
numerous Illustrations, royal 8vo, price 18¢. 


A JOURNALISTS JOTTINGS. By W. 


Beatry Kiyaston, Author of ‘‘A Wanderer’s Notes,” “‘ Monarchs I have 
Met,” &. 2 vole, demy 8vo, 24s. 


CITY BOYS in the WOODS; or, a 


Trapping Venture in Maine. By Henry P. Weis, With 137 Illustrations, 
crown 4to, price 93. 


WANNETA the SIOUX. By Warren K. 


MooreHEaD. With Illustrations from Life, large crown 8vo, 63. 
[This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
An HONOURABLE ESTATE. By Louisa 


Crow. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 
SUNDORNE. By Bertha Thomas. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


“There are many reasons why ‘Sandorne’ should make not only a suosess, 
but a sensation.. ... This remarkable story......is intensely interesting...... Every 
sentence is full of vitality, and does something towards completing a really 


powerful and able work of fiction: one of the cleverest novels of the day.”— 
Court Journal. 


IN LOW RELIEF: a Bohemian Transcript. 


By Mortey Roserts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
* A clever and charming story...... On almost every page there is something to 
mark this as the work of no ordinary novelist......Mary Morris is a perfectly 
charmivg heroine.”"—Speaker. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 3s, 


An APPEAL to UNITARIANS. Being a 


Record of Religious Experiences. By A ConVERT FROM UMNITARIANISM, 

“ Well worth reading.” —Saturday Reriew. 

“This is a remarkable essay......Nothing could be more simply and guatey 
written...... The author is a very clear as well as a very vigorous thinker. He 
evidently has — fully the intellectual grounds on which all religidus belief, 
even the belief in God himself, must be based...... Few have surpassed the author 
of this little book in the lucidity and impressiveness with which a mind’s transi- 
tion from less to more belief has been portrayed, and the steps which one by one 
led it to this conclusion were taken,’’—Spectator, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Large 8vo, 510 pp., strongly bound in washable cloth, 12s, 


THE DELMONICO COOK-BOOK. 
How to Buy Food, How to Cook it, and How to Serve it. 


By ALEXANDRO FILIPPINI 
(Twenty-five years Chef at Delmonico’s, New York). 
N.B.—This Work is designed not only for Clubs, Hotels, and Restaurants, but 
more especially for Private Families. There are Menus for every meal 


in a year, besides Menus for Celebrated Dinners given at Delmonico’s. 
There are 1,550 recipes, many of a unique character. 

QUEEN :—‘** A book which is sure to find its way to any kitchen 
ruled by a cook worthy of the name,”’ 

FIELD :—“ We can strongly recommend the book.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW :—“ There are good things in Filippini,”” 


BRENTANO’S, 430 West Strand, London. 





A NEW WORK ON EVOLUTION. 
Just ready. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELUIGENCE. 


By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., 
Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol, 
Author of “The Springs of Conduct,” ‘* Animal Biology,’ &. 
With 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 528 pp. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





Now ready, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of CANTER- 
BURY’S JUDGMENT in the CASE of “ READ and OTHERS 
versus the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN,” delivered November 
21st, 1890, 


MACMILLAN and ©O., London. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


LELELEOPLLEWDAAAAAAAAAASARAASS 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF 


MAJOR BARTTELOT, 


Commander of the Rear-Column of Mr. Stanley’s Expedition. 


Being an Account of his Services for the Relief of Candahar, 
of General Gordon, and of Emin Pasha. 


With Portrait and Maps, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 








THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 303. 

“ A book which will attract and interest many as the unpretending record of a 
long life and a varied experience. Mr. Cooper has lived through an unparalleled 
series of social changes; he has seen and known many famous men, aud his own 
= has not been without its romantic story of a rise from obscurity to renown.’” 
—Times, 





By Mr. BEALE. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Century, By WiLLert Bras, Author of 
** The Enterprising Impresario,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 283. 
“‘ A treasury of ‘ good things’ in which the author recalls his memories of 

and platfurm in the past. The son of a musician, and himself an entrepreneur of 
very considerable experience, he has been brought into intimate relations with a 
large number of vocalists, actors, managers, and so on, and has consequently a 
capacious supply of anecdote about them. It might almost be said that this work 
is a ae There are very few pages in it which are not more or less amusing.” 
—Globe. 





By MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 


ROOM: a Practical Guide for all concerned in the Ownership or 
Management of Horses. By ARTHUR T. FisHER, late Major 2lst Hussars. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

‘““We may warmly recommend this thoroughly practical and comprehensive 
treatise. The information covers the ground in a very complete fashion; it 
descends to the most minute detail, and is not above the ‘ next best thing’ when 
the best is too costly.”"—St, James’s Gazette, 





By Mr. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, 


Highways and Otherways. By EpwarpD BaRKER, Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 16s, 

“Often and well as the picturesque features of France have been described, 
there are few books now before the public that, taken altogether, give a pl t 
and more comprehensive view of what is to be seen, done, and culoel there, than 
does this volume.”"—Manchester Examiner. 








By Mr. SALT. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. By 


Henry S. Sart. In1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, lis. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER OF DIVSS.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 


By Leitx Derwent, Author of “‘ Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 











By the AUTHOR of “VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris, 
By Manie Cokett1, Author of “ Ardath,”’ “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” &c. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“A story of absinthe and absintheurs—a grim, realistic drama,”— Athenzum, 





By the AUTHOR of “ RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS ! By Ruopa Broventon, Author of 


“Cometh Up asa wer,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘Miss Broughton is as vivacious and readable as usual in her last novel.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 
«In this novel, the author strikes, perhaps, a deeper and truer no‘e of human 
7 than has been audible in any other of her fictions. The interest is not 
only well maintained, but wholesome and edifying.’’— Globe. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa N. 


Carzy, Author of “ Nellie s Memories,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 





By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By 


Mrs. Hanry Woop, Author of ‘‘ The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. 





A NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “‘ Thirlby Hall,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 63. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


{ 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, 
AND OTHER LECTURES. 
A Sequel to ‘*The Fairyland of Science.’’ 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER), 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustrations, price 63. ; 
ound in calf extra, 11s, 
ConTENTs. 

Chapter 1.—-The MAGICIAN’S CHAMBER by MOONLIGHT. 
” 2.—MAGIC GLASSES and HOW to USE THEM. 
»  3%.—FAIRY RINGS and HOW THEY ARE MADE. 
»  4—The LIFX-HISTORY of LICHENS and MOSSES, 
»  5—The HISTORY of a LAVA STREAM, 
»  6—An HOUR with the SUN. 
»  7@—An EVENING with the STARS. 
» 8 —LITTLE BEINGS from a MINIATURE OOEZAN. 
»  9%—The DARTMOOR PONIES, 
»  10.—The MAGICIAN'S DREAM of ANCIENT DAYS. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand, 
6s.; calf, 11s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand, 6s.; 
calf, 11s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
each. (Sold separately.) 


SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth 
Edition, 83. 6d.; calf, 14s. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE LIBRARY. Consisting 


of the above Four Works uniformly bound, roxburgh style, and inserted ina 
neat Cloth Box. Price 3ls. 6d. 

** The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
results. She is content with no second-hand kaowledge; she has in all cases 
gone to the fountain-head.”—Times. 


Saat ready, 
The PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS of EVOLUTION. By James 
Crouit, LL D., F.R.S. Large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform in size. 
CLIMATE and TIME in their GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 


a Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth’s Climate. Large post 8vo, with 
Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS on CLIMATE and COSMOLOGY. A Sup- 


plementary Volume to ‘‘OClimate and Time.” Large post 8vo, with an 
Illustrative Chart, cloth, 6s. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and its RELATIONS to 


GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“If Dr. Croll has not finally settled the theory of creation, he has at least 
made a most substantial contribution towards the discussion of the great 
problem in physics which yet remains for philosophers of the foremost rank to 
settle.”’—Philosophical Magazine. 


Just ready. 


The CANARY ISLANDS as a WINTER RESORT. By 
Joun WuitrorD, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 25 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Recently published. 
MADEIRA: Its Scenery, and How to See It. With Letters 


of a Year’s Residence, and Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and Seaweeds. 
By Even M. Tartor. Second Kdition, Revised, with Frontispiece, Map of 
the Island, and Plan of Funchal, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“*Miss Taylor’s volume is an admirable vade-mecum for persons travelling 
to or in Madeira......An excellent map and a good plan of Funchal greatly add to 
its practical value.”’—Saturday Review. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COOKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROS3S, LONDON, S.W. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 
This day, at all Booksellers’, 


A VISION OF SAINTS. 


BY 


LEWIS MORRIS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





Recently published, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
LEWIS MORRIS. 


Including ‘‘ The Epic of Hades,’’ ‘Songs of Two Worlds,” ‘‘ The Ode of Life,” 
‘© Songs of Britain,’’ &, 


Orown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 





D. in the 1s. DISCOUNT on all BOOKS in General 

Literature, including eons ae Books of Reference, &c. Orders by post 

receive prompt attention. New Son, 1 
Leicester Square, 


atalogue just ready.—BIOKERS and 





ee 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 
AT ABBOTSFORD. 


ANNOTATED AND ILLUSTRATED FROM His 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


“This book is one of the greatest gifts which our English 
literature has ever received.”—Spectator. 


“ Reads like a romance.”—Scotsman. 
“ The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.”—Times. 


“Although many of the details are melancholy, yet the 
interest of the whole is entrancing, and the ‘ Journal’ isa most 
precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.”—Quarterly Review. 


“It may be doubted if during the pvesent century anything 
more truly pathetic has been published.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“The publication of the ‘Journal’ will only serve to make 
Scott’s name more illustrious.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“Tt will be read everywhere and by every one with the 
deepest curiosity and interest.”—Irish Times. 


“What we have there is Sir Walter’s confession to Sir 
Walter—a piece of self-revelation, that is to say, unique in 
literature, and as absolutely assured of immortality as the best 
and bravest of those admirable achievements in romance which 
mark an epoch in the literature not only of Britain, but of 
Europe and the world.”—Scots Observer. 


“ Sir Walter keeps nothing back, and his admirers have no 
reason to be ashamed of his frankness...... This final work by 
Sir Walter Scott is as instructive and welcome as any which 
he penned.”—Athenzum. 


“The portion of the public which only looks at new books 
will assuredly find the diary perfectly new to them. The 
students of Scott will take pleasure in observing the pages 
which Lockhart, for various reasons, omitted.”—Saturday 
Review. 


“ Certainly all who read these volumes will rise from their 
perusal with a deepened admiration for one of the noblest and 
best of men.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and 
CO., Limited. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD AND ANDREW LANG. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Superior both as a tow de force and as a piece of literary workmanship to 
‘She’ and ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’’’—Glasgow Herald. 

« Tt is by no means improbable that this book will be regarded by many as Mr. 
Haggard’s most attractive work......The new romance is rich in passages of 
sumptuous or sombre beauty which go far to justify such preference.”—Manchester 


Examine’. 





A COMPANION TO “THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK.” 


The RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 


ANDREW Lane. With 4 Plates and 96 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A delightful collection of fairy lore...... worthy of a place on the shelf by the 
side of Hans Andersen and Grimm.” —Gentlewoman. 

“Mr. Lang follows his ‘ Blue Fairy Book ’ with a ‘ Red Fairy Book,’ which is 
even more welcome. In the former he told in pleasant style all the best-known 
fairy tales. In the ‘Red Book’ we have less-known stories equally prettily 
illustrated, and equally attractive to young and old.”—Queen. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICE-VERSA. 


. ” 
VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from ‘Punch. 
By F, Anstey, Author of “‘ Vice-Versa,” “ The Pariah,” &c. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 4to, 5s. 

“Tt is not too much to say that since ‘ Vice-Versi’ nothing so laughable has 
been given to a public much unused to laughter as ‘ Voces Populi.” Moreover, as 
in the case of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ the author has found an illustrator in 
marvellous accord with his peculiar humour. The effect of both letterpress and 
illustrations on ordinary readers is, I regret to say, to make them roar—a very 
vulgar thing to do! "—Mr, James Payy, in the Illustrated London News. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS A. M. CLERKE. 


The SYSTEM of the STARS. By Agnes M. 


CurrKk, Author of ‘A History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’ With 6 Plates aud 50 Woodcuts in the Text, 1 vol. 8vo, 2ls, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PeTeR Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.RS. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, ard with a Full Index, by Joun Lewis Roget. New Edition 
(1890), crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


TOHU-VA-VOHU (‘Without Form and 


Void ’’) : being a Collection of Fragmentary Thoughts and Criticism. By the 
late ALFRED EpERSHEIM, D.D. Edited, with a Short Memoir, by Etzia 
EDERSHEIM. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The GOLDEN CENSER: being a Selection 


from the Prayers of the Saints, A.D. 69-1890, With Notes and Indices by 
Mrs. Epwarp LippELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, by J. W. Macxatt, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 16s, 

“Excellently scholarlike in notes and apparatus......Mr. Mackail supplies a 
most valuab'e introduction, telling the long history of the book.”—Mr. A, Lane, 
in the Speaker. 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of 


Plays and Monologues for the Drawing Room. By Mrs. Huex Bett, Author 
of “ Petit Théatre des Enfans ” and “Théatre de la Jeunesse.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


9 2 
POEMS. By “V.” (Mrs. Archer Clive), 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” Including the IX. Poems, New Edition, fcap. 
8vo, 6s. 
*‘ The poems by ‘ V.’” form a small book which has the life and soul of a great 
book.”—Extract from the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone’s Article on “‘ British 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” in the Speaker, January 11th, 1890. 


NEW NOVELS. 
VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years 


Ago. By Vat Prinsep, A.R.A. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s. 6d. 


SIDNEY: a Novel. By Mrs. Deland, 


Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We say at once that readers will not be disappointed in ‘Sidney.’ In some 
respects it is better even than ‘John Ward.’ It is certainly one of the most 
thoughtful and impressive stories that we have read this year......A remarkable 
book which should add to its author’s reputation.”—Speaker, 


A LIVING EPITAPH. By G. Colmore, 


Author of ‘‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A strongly dramatic and interest.ug story.”’—Court Circular, 
“ A strange story......Miranda Dane is a remarkable study.””—Scotsman. 


On November 24th, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—DECEMBER. 


ConTENTS, 
VirGInie: A TALE OF ONE HunDRED YEARS AGO, By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Chaps. 67-72. 
Tue Decay oF Canine FipeLity, By James Sully. 
Love 1n A MIST. 
Spipers. By Arthur Somerset. 
Country Parsons. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
Tue Miscurer OF Monica, By L. B. Walford. Chaps, 4-6. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir, By Andrew Lang, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—_The CLARENDON 
PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX, and 
TWO out of the five GOLD MEDALS that were 
awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 

*,* The shape of the “University Calendar” has now b t i 
respects to that whch it bore in the years immediately cuideding Te08 The —_ 
Lists and Honour-Lists are inserted entire, and the Names and Colleges of the 
Winners of the University Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, in most cases from 
the foundation of each, are also given. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, roan limp, 10s. 6d. 


A FINNISH GRAMMAR. By C. N. E. Eliot, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
be The Author's object in writing this book has been togive an account of Finnish 
sufficient to enable any one to understand the grammatical structure of the written 
language, and also to place before the student of philology an account of the chief 
phenomena it presents. The yresent work is believed to be the only Grammar of 
Finmsh in the English language, and to contain the only Syntax (except brief 
sketches) in any language more generally accessible than Swedish. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The SONG of LEWES. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by C. L. Krnasrorp, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
*,* It is the most complete contemporary statement of the programme put forth 
by the constitutional party, and it is to this that the Song owes its position as an 
historical document of the first importance. 


NEW EDITION of HOLLAND’S “ JURISPRUDENCE,” 
Just published, Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By T. E. 
HouuanD, D.O.L., Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
‘* Has, in fact, superseded Austin’s treatise.’—Law Magazine and Review. 
_"* A book which may fairly be regarded as one of the few triumphs of legal 
literature.”—Albany Law Journal. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.; also in 4to, for marginal notes, 10s, 6d. 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMACHEA. 
Recognovit Brevique Adnotatione Critica Instruxit I. Brwarer, A.M., 
Coll. Exon. Soc. 

*,* This Edition differs in some important particulars from its predecessors. 
The text has been subjected throughout to a revision which brings it generally into 
closer conformity with the Laurentian MS. known as Kb; new readings also have 
been introduced in several passages from the recently published ** Commentary of 
Aspasius’? and other sources. A brief Adnotatio Critica at the foot of the page 
records the more important yariants of Kb, as well as the readings which were taken 
by Bekker from the inferior class of MSS. Appended to the volume is an Index 
verborum of 40 pages, containing upwards of 6,000 references. 

Just published, 2 vols, 8vo, half-bound, 24s. 

The GILD MERCHANT: a Contribution to British 
Municipal History. By CHarLes Gross, Ph.D., Instructor in History, 
Harvard baie g “or a 

*,* The present Work is based mainly on manuscript materials, and in it the 
author aspires to throw light on the development, not merely of the gilds, but also of 
the municipal constitution. Much fresh and classified material illustrating general 
municipal history will be found in the text and notes.—From the PREFACE. 


A NEW EDITION of BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Just published, 8vo, half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


The ESSAYS or COUNSELS CIVIL and MORAL 
of FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM. Edited, with Introduction and 
Illustrative Notes, by Samuen Harvey Rerno.ps, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

“In the use Mr. Reynolds has made of the temporary translations, Latin, 
French, and Italian, for the illustration and elucidation of the English text, he 
has done what no previous commentator has ever done thoroughly and systemati- 
cally, and he has prefixed an introduction which is a luminous and masterly 
piece of criticism—the best in this kind and on this particular subject with which 
we happen to be acquainted.” —Times. 

NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ RULERS of INDIA’? SERIES. 

Just published, crown 8vo, wiih Map, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

The MARQUESS of CORNWALLIS: and the Con- 
solidation of British Rule. By W. 8, Seron-Karr, sometime Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
The MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. Sir W. W. Hunter. 
AKBAR. Colonel G. B. MALLESON. 
DUPLEIX. Colonel G. B. MaLLEson. 
WARREN HASTINGS, Captain L. J. Trorrer. 
*,* Other volumes in active preparation, 
NEW EDITION. 
Just published, Third Edition, Revised, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the UNDERSTANDING. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by THomas Fow Ler, D.D., Author of 
‘The Elements of Deductive and Inductive Logic,’ ‘‘The Principles of 
Morals,”’ &. 

“T cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put this 
little treatise in the hands of a boy about the time when the reasoning faculties 
become developed.”—Hattam’s Literature of Europe. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8yo, cloth bevelled, gilt lines, 4s, 6d.; and in various superior bindings, 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. 


Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries; with Notes 
Explanatory and Biographical. 


By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 


*,* Also an Edition Printed on the OXFORD THIN INDIA 
PAPER, making an exceptionally light and handy volume. Extra 
cloth, 10s. 6d.; and in superior bindings. 

Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post-free on application, 
London: 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 

The OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. By Henry 
Harris, B.D., Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen Coll , Oxford; Author of “Historical Religion and Biblical 
Revelation,” “The Scripture Doctrine of the Two Sacraments: a Plea for 
Unity,” “The Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement and its Place in the 
Christian System,” &. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.'S. BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 








“ Absolutely indispensable to me was furnished library.” —T.mes 


‘The magnum opus of _ generation.”—Truth, 


8vo, price 153. per Volume, in ctoth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 2 


DICTIONARY. OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SYDNEY LEE. 


Twenty-four Volumes, comprising ABBADIE—HAakRI0TT, have been 


Completion of the Work. VOLUME XX 


tae yes and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the 


will be READY on DECEMBER 23rd. 


The WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New and Uniform Edition, 


16 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s.each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods 


of life, aud a few Illustrations. 


Also, Mr. Browning’s Last Volume, ASOLANDO: FANCIES AND FACTS. Eighth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5a 


POETICAL WORKS of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION, 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 53, each. This Edition is uniform with the recently comple‘ed New Edition of Mr, 
Browning’s Works. It contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 





SECOND EDITION, ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 


* A fresh and Begone story..,... The inc’ ~~ if not specially remarkable, are 
sufficiently out of the common.”—Athenzum 

“The story is lifelike and acute in description, while the robustness of its 
humonr is most remarkable. It should be eecript **—The Colonies and India. 

NEW AND CHEAPER PLverTR ATED EDITION OF 
“THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
Now ready, with ALL THE ee OF THE FORMER EDITION, 
crown 8vo, 5s 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “HODGE AND 
HI8 MASTERS.” 


Now ready, in 1 vol, crown Svo, 7s. 6d 
HODGE and HIS MASTERS. -By 


Just published, small “— 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 
price ONE SHILLING. 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


“Full of the poet’s finest work in song or dramatic lyric, and altogether as 
good as any selection could be. From ‘ Parcelsus’ to ‘ Asolando,’ the full range 
of Browning's poetry is represented.”—Saturday Review. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE. 
Ready this day, 8vo, 16s. 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, 


History, and Usage. By Jonn Far.e, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, Author of ‘*The Philology of the English Tongue,” &. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’8 POPULAR 
6s. NOVELS. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New 


Author. 
On November 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 90. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for DECEMBER, eee: yg DAYS,” by the Author of “ The 
Touchstone of Peril.” Chap: ‘0 18.—“ NOTES A EPPE i 

Saison).—‘‘ THE ‘ PETREL” AND “THE SLAVER.”—“ FIRST IMPRES. 
SIONS.”— THE DUELLO IN FRANCE.”—‘OMAR KHAYYAM’S 
RUBAIYYAT.”—“ BIG BIRDS.” —‘‘ MY TUTORSHIP.” 


NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
To be completed in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each, 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. Vols. I., III., and V. will be entitled ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols, II., IV., and VI., ‘““CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 


VOL. I. IS READY, and the Subsequent Volumes will follow at Monthly Intervals, 





ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humpury | RENAISSANCE in 
Warp. Cheap Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Also the Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. ; and the 8vo, each 16s, 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. small 8vo, 12s. 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS in 


ITALY. By Joun | LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By 
Complete in 7 vols, demy LESLIE STEPHEN. With 2 Steel rie Fourth 
Edition, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d 

URS in a LIBRARY. By Leste 


STEPHEN. Second Series, crown 8vo, 9s. 


ESS. By H. RB H . 
JESS y IDER Haaearp, Author the ENGLISH DRAMA. By JoHN ADDINGTON A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


of “King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Crown 8vo, Symonps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


2s. 6d. SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lesuir 


SrerHeN. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


The PARIAH. By F. Anstey, Author of 


** Vice-Versi,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 
Brother-in-Law, GrorGe C. Bompas, Editor of 
** Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” Witha 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s, 

NOTES and J OTTINGS from ANIMAL 
LIFE. By the late Frank Bucxtanp. With 
Illastrations, crown 8vo, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 
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